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For the Woman’s Journal. 


UNDER BRIDGET. 
BY MRS. EMILY C. PEARSON. 


Good Mrs. Brown had gone to town 
And left her little girl alone, 

Without her ioving care. 

What called her there? “The Ladies Fair,’’ 
To well preside—its sales to guide, 

And duties manifold to share. 

A Christmas goose the fair would bring 

To famished people suffering. 


Her little Carrie, happy fairy, 
Bright and loving, gleeful, airy, 
Whiled time away, in busy play, 
As frisky as a kitten, 
Until first eve of mamma’s stay, 
With harsh words she was bitten. 


Of none afraid, thus spake the maid;— 
“Ate quick! be fed! 
Be off wid yees to bed!” 
The grieved child said: — 
Please not 30 soon, oh Bridget!” 
With flashing eyes, the maid replies: 
“Your ma’s away, and ’tis my say, 
You fussy little fidget!” 


Poor darling, doleful little Carrie! 
No more bright and airy, 

Her tender heart with sorrow swelling; 
(Tis past belief, how great a grief 

A little child can dwell in!) 

She, crying, said 

“Oh dear, I dread to go to bed! 
I want to see my mover! 
I ’fraid of dark. Oh mover come 
Wight strait off home! 

I want you vewy badly, 

My froat is aching sadly!” 


Outspoke then heartless Bridget: 
“Hush spaking to your mither, 
You fussy crying fidget! 
Your timper kape, 
Attend to slape, 
Still as a quiet mouse;— 
Or staling into the house 
Will crape the big and hungry robber— 
He hates the crying childer. 
A small bit of a taste ye’d be 
For him, if yees don’t mind me.” 
Her falsehoods said, 
(The child in bed) 
Away went maid 
To entertain her caller; 
Lone Carrie, in her pallor, 
Out of her cot now quickly got; 
Her room around she groped, and found 
What stirred anew, and added to 
Her sickening load of terror. 


Her baby hand just touched a boot; 
It seemed of largest measure! 
She thought it was the robber’s foot: 
He quickly now would seize her! 
(Her ’wildered sense of touch was traitor, 
It only was the child’s small gaiter.) 
Across the floor, and out the door, 
Then rushed the child, affrighted, wild. 
“Oh mover dear! the robber’s here!” 
She gasping cried in frantic fear. 
Thus with ado, o’er stairs she flew, 
And out the hall and down the lawn. 


Meanwhile the mother’s heart had been 
Wandering from fair to daughter, 

In its foreseeing, loving ken 
Instinctively had sought her: 

With strange presentiment of dread 

She seemed to ee her leave her bed; 
And, ere ’twas known, had homeward flown. 

By steam she flew, by horse-cars too; 
Left childless mothers with her share 
Of this great Christmas dinner Fair; 

For naught could make her tarry. 

The mother came 

Almost too late; for at the gate, 
Lay helpless little Carrie: 
“The evening damps will be your death, 
My darling child!” came with her breath. 

She bore her in; she bathed her brow 

And cherished well. Quite happy now 
This fairy loving midget, 

To be once more ’neath mother’s wing 
And no more under Bridget. 

Andover, Mass. 





THE BASIS OF OUR ARGUMENT. 

The Board of State Visitors of Michigan 
Uuiversity—Rev. J. H. McCarty, D.D. chair- 
man—in their annual report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, say: 

“Since the day when our University was 
thrown open to women the number has steadi- 
ly increased. In 1870-1 it was 37; in 1871-2, 
64; 1872-8, 88; at present there are 92, dis- 
tributed as follows; academical, 52; medi- 
cine, 35; law 5. From all the testimony we 
can gather, the presence of lady students is 
most wholesome, while their proficiency is re- 
markable. They are, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the Faculty, the equals of the male 
students in all respects. We are of the opin- 
ion that the feasibility of the co-education of 
the sexes is placed beyond even a question. 
It is no longer an experiment.” 

As I have always understood, the basis of 
the Woman Suffrage argument is the fact of 
sex. The very first National Woman’s Rights 
Convention in 1850 began its most impor- 
tant series of resolutious by affirming this 
fact as paramount. ‘‘Resolved, That as women 
alone can learn by experience, and prove by 
works, what is their rightful sphere of duty, 
we recommend,”’ &c., &c. The Convention de- 
manded for Woman “an education in accord- 
ance with her nature;’’ it claimed ‘‘that her 
career should do justice to her faculties ;"’ and 
soon, step by step. Not a word about making 
woman into man, or man into woman; every- 
where a recognition of the difference; every- 
where the assertion. that because of that dif- 
ference, Woman should have an independent 
and equal position by the side of man. 

On the other hand, it is the opponents of 
our cause who have always practically denied 
the fact of sex: have claimed that man knew 
the nature of Woman better than she knew her- 
self, and hence that man could and should leg- 
islate for Woman,—that she was, in short, 
undeveloped man. To Goldwin Smith, the de- 
mand for the Suffrage, when made by Mary 
Somerville or Lucretia Mott, is a thing to be 
discussed and treated in very much the same 
spirit as when a child asks foratoy. “If the 
women ask for the Suffrage, say some Ameri- 
can publicists, they must have it; and, in the 
same way, everything that a child cries for is 
apt to be given it, without reflection as to the 
consequences of the indulgence.”’ 

Even those physiologists who are, just now, 
the chief allies of the coercive party, are far 
from fully recognizing the importance of the 
fact of sex. To Dr. E. H. Clarke, for in- 
stance, sex is a temporary and physical circum- 
stance, hardly recognizable in youth and age. 
‘In old age, the second childhood, the differ- 
ence of sex becomes of as little note as it was 
during the first.’ (p. 36). But the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage will hardly admit that 
the difference is of little note at any period of 
life. Their whole argument demands the 
contrary attitude. If Woman is merely a du- 
plicate man, she is a very inferior man. If 
he is the standard of human perfection, she is 
so far beneath that standard as to be hardly 
worth considering. But, on the other hand, 
if he be tried by her standard, he is equally 
far removed. Thus we discover that each is 
one half of the whole; we must set his great- 
er physical strength against her greater pli- 
ability and endurance; his slow logic against 
her swift intuitions; before we can do justice 
toeither. And when we once do this, the in- 
evitable outcome of our argument is—Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

The same principle applies to co-education. 
If by adding twenty-five girls to a school of 
twenty-five boys (or the converse) you mere- 
ly filled an additional number of seats, it 
would be a matter of little importance. But 
the teacher finds, when the change is made, 
that his school is not merely enlarged in size, 
as if an added number of the same sex had been 
enrolled. With the other sex a new element 
has come in, which gives new life and inter- 
est to the schooi; an element of mutual ex- 
citement, pleasure, courtesy, pride. “I never 
yet saw a school,” said to me a teacher of 
great experience ‘“‘that I could not rule by the 
waving of my finger, if I could only have 
boys and girls together.” 


The same law applies to occupations. In. 


the introduction of women into a variety of 
employments tbe assumption is often made 
that you are, after all, only increasing a class 
of inferiormen. But the Woman’s JournaL 
has agam and again pointed out that the gen- 
eral introduction of machinery is the intro 
duction of Woman into all industry. Every 
step in machinery exchanges brute strength 
for delicate manipulation. Woman finds daily 
more and more work, of a kind which she can 
not only do as well as man, but better than 
man, by reason of quicker wits and nimbler 
fingers. This process bids fair to go on, as 
we hold, till the sexes compete fairly in the 
business market. 

All this being the case, is it not strange that 
we, who are always recognizing and asserting 
the fact of sex, should be incessantly charged 
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with ignoring it? Not at all; it is the way 
of the world and the fate of reformers. It is 
no stranger than that the Abolitionists should 
always have been charged with trying to over- 
throw the nation. when, a# now appears, they 
were the only people who were trying to save 
it. Constantly, in’ this discussion, we see facts 
that have long been familiar to the advocates 
of Woman, brought up and announced as 
something wholly novel and as settling the 
whole question; just as the Nation the other 
day brought out, as a wholly new discovery, 
the explanation given in 1838 by Mrs. Jame- 
son in her ‘* Winter Studies and Summer Ram- 
bles,”’ of the seemingly unjust labors of In- 
dian women. She pointed out that the squaws 
carried the burdens, not as a matter of tyran- 
ny only, but in order that the men might be 
kept fresh and supple for the more extreme 
fatigues of war and of the chase,by which they 
lived. Ihave repeatedly called attention, my- 
self, to this reasonable explanation of the 
Indian practice; but it has just been an- 
nounced, I observe, as a new discovery, likely 
to amaze reformers. They are not. I think, 
so easily amazed, having in general studied 
the philosophy and history of the matter more 
carefully than their opponents; and having 
at least an honest desire to recognize all the 
facts of human nature, including the fact of 
sex. T. W. H. 





THE SISTERS SMITH IN NEW YORE. 


Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL:—We returned 
yesterday from our short stay at New York, 
to attend the Wednesday-evening meeting of 
the ‘*Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League,”’ 
and thought ourselves paid for the jaunt. It 
interested us much. My sister Abby made 
the opening address, which I enclose to you 
to insert in your excellent paper. I added a 
short account of the outrageous confiscation 
of 2000 dollars worth of meadow land for a 
tax of less than fifty dollars, though the unjust 
cost attending it was about thirty dollars more. 
I also told them, that the increase of the assess- 
ment of women’s taxes, without any addition 
to those of a single man, had induced us to try 
to vote, and related some other incidents in 
favor of granting the ballot to Woman. 

Afterwards, nine or ten gentlemen and three 
ladies, under the five-minutys rule, continued 
to discuss the subject. Not recollecting the 
names of all the speakers, I will not mention 
a part, and perhaps leave out the best. But 
they were most entertaining to us, certainly, 
and I think to the whole audience, for they 
excited much applause. When we first re- 
ceived notice of such a league being instituted 
to aid helpless women, it gave us much cour- 
age, and we should think, by the intellect and 
ability there exhibited, its influence might 
have great weight in the community. Our 
object in attending this interesting assemblage 
was, not to give aid—no need of that, for 
young men are strong, and need’ none from 
weak and lone women—but we felt that we 
ourselves needed aid and sympathy, being 
under the infliction of lawless violence from 
a town, many of whose inhabitants have 
seemed our best friends. I need say no more, 
for your able paper has given a most faithful 
account of the severity with which we have 
been used, and in great sympathy has made 
out our justification. Jduia E, Samira. 

Glastonbury, Ct., Aug. 7, 1874. 

ABBY SMITH’S ADDRESS. 

You were probably unaware how unused we 
are to public speaking when ~~ invited us to 
address your first meeting. It is nota yoee 
till November, since we first spoke in public, 
and then we spuke as any one would, to men 
who were continually taking their money from 
them, as much as they chose, without consult- 
ing us in any way. We knew they could take 
the whole, and we had no way to prevent it 
but by telling them of their injustice (for they 
had absolute power), and under such circum- 
stances the matter was little to be thought of. 
But the matter proved ‘to be such, with its 
consequences, as to give us fame enough in 
so short a time, even as to be invited to this 
great city, to address what we consider the 
most significant meeting ever held in this city, 
considered in all its bearings. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing to address those who are honoring 
you, from those who are robbing you. The 
matter only is to be considered in the latter 
case, while the manner comes in, too, in the 

rst. 

We have spoken twice since the first time, 
to those among whom we have always lived, 
endeavoring to reason with them against their 
injustice. Our town told us, the second time, 
we could speak out of their house, but not in 
it. Our Legislature gave us pretty much the 
same answer to our petition, which was, pray- 
ing to be put on an equality with the other 
citizens of the State. Neither would let us 
speak in their houses, but! they should not 
take our money to build houses that we cannot 
enter. 

Men, in all ages and in all countries, have 
united together to increase their strength, in 
order to forward what they consider to be the 
greatest benefit, the greatest good, to all the 
inhabitants of the world. Our forefathers 
thought, when they signed their Declaration of 
Independence, that ‘‘All_men were created 
equal,’’ they had reached the end of all perfec- 
tion; but in their wisdom they failed to see that 


they had left half the people of the land at 
the mercy of the other half, and as the two 
cannot be separated, all must either fall to- 
esa or rise together. It belonged to the 

oung Men’s Woman Suffrage League to see 
our forefathers’ great mistake, and to unite to 
remedy it. They first have formed a League 
that can never be broken, for it binds all the 
inhabitants of the world alike together. All 
its people have the same interest in its 
strength, none are left to serve involuntarily. 
It is a united effort by those who have ever 
been considered, in all nations, the glory of 
their country, their country’s strength and de- 
pendence, to aid, not any given number of 
their own people, in whom they know and 
feel an interest, but the down-trodden of the 
whole earth; half of its inhabitants, those who 
have no power, no voice in any government, 
and have been obliged to submit to all the in- 
justice of their fellow men, without appeal to 
any ruler, and without redress from any 
quarter. 

The great principle you have openly avowed 
is, that Woman is the equal of man in all his 
intellectual attainments, and that it is intellect, 
not vas strength, that should rule the 
world. Therefore, strong as you are, you are 
willing to stand on the same platform with her. 
The various religious associations throughout 
the land, professing to hold to the Bible, have 

iven up its main doctrine, without which it 
is of no avail to us, that “with God there is 
no respect of persons ;’’ for do they not hold, in 
some way, that Woman was created inferior 
to man, that obedience to him was enjoined 
by her Maker? Has our Maker made one- 
half of his creatures, of the same kind, and 
the same intellect, to serve the other half? If 
he has, they cannot serve Him, for God's 
laws and man’s laws conflict greatly. Woman 
was created as a helpmeet for man; but how 
could she help him, in all his views and calcu- 
lations, if she did not stand on an equality 
with him? They may as well hold to the 
Koran as the Bible, and say women have no 
souls, fora woman has none she can save, if 
God has put her in subjection to man. 

All other associations of men have endeay- 
ored to please Woman by indulging her, that 
she might be on their side toservethem. The 
Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League alone 
have honored her, by making her their equal. 
Other men say they adore and worship her, 
and they do so, as they would adore the image 
of a goddess, but they will give her no power 
to help herself. 

This alone is what she asks. She desires 
only an equal start with you at the beginning; 
of she will reach the same goal marked out 
for yourselves, at the same time. 

Assy H. Smirn. 


MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Subscriptions and pledges already received 








are as follows: 









N. E. Woman Suffrage Society.......... $500 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Society. -- 300 
Mrs. Ebon Smith... .....ceecsceeees - 100 
Saml. May.......+. oe - @ 
Ada C, Bowles..... ee coe 6 
Miss C. Scott....... @ccccceccoce eovccccces 5 
Wm. H. Ladd....... PPITTTTTITI TTT T ee 2 

$932 


All friends of Woman Suffrage who desire 
to aid in employing speakers and circulating 
tracts and newspapers in Michigan under the 
auspices of the Michigan Woman Suffrage 
Association, are urgently requested to send in 
their pledges without delay to the office of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. &. & 


“GLADSTONE TO THE WOMEN. 








Some months ago a petition was presented 

to the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, signed by 18,000 
of the women of Great Britain, praying him 
to lend his influence and support in favor of 
the measure to remove the electoral disabili- 
ties of women. After a long delay, which he 
excuses by reference to circumstances which 
have recently occurred in his family, Mr. 
Gladstone has written a letter in reply, ad- 
dressed to Miss Lydia Becker, of Manchester. 
While still recognized as the leader of the 
Liberal opposition, and bound by all the con- 
siderations involved in such a position to sup- 
port every reform, Mr. Gladstone looks over 
the ground cautiously, and replies in such a 
manner as not to endanger his future prospects 
by too open an avowal of support for the meas- 
ure at the present time. 
After courteously acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the memorial, ‘‘signed by names of so 
much distinction and by so large an aggre- 
gate,” he guardedly says: “I do not recede 
from any statement that I have made in Par- 
liament during former years on this important 
question, and I am glad that, in one or more in- 
stances, objectionable provisions have recently 
been removed from the statute-book. But I 
confine myself to this general statement, and 
reserve any more particular statement in re- 
spect to any proposed mode of procedure, for 
whatever I may deem a suitable occasion and 
for my place in Parliament.”’ This answer is 
at least sufficiently guarded, and leaves the 
impression that the ex-Premier is not prepared 
to risk his political future by the declaration 
of decided views on the delicate question sub- 
mitted to him. M. A. A. 





CHANGE NO IMPROVEMENT. 


It is just one hundred and ninety-three 
years since professional ballet ladies were first 
seen on the Paris stage. Till then, ballet girls 
were men masked as women. Change is not 





always improvement. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Charlotte Cushman is ill at her Newport 
cottage. 
| Rosa Bonheur is fifty-two, unmarried, and 
lives happily with a sister and several broth- 
pe 

Mrs. Sophronia Morehouse of Liverpool, N. 
Y., has given $30,000 to the Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Thankful Taylor is the name of the Tennes- 
see young woman who is said to have swal- 
lowed snakes. 

Rachel's mantle is said to have fallen on 
Mile. Agos, a French tragedienne now per- 
forming in London. 

Adelina Patti has been engaged for the Ital- 
ian opera in Paris, at a salary of $50,000 for 
the coming season. 

Miss Alcott has declined to write a serial 
story for one of the Boston dailies, and is now 
at Conway, near the mountains. 

Mrs. Johnson, of Glastonbury, Ct., killed a 
rattlesnake, on Friday, which measured four 
feet in length and had twelve rattles. 

Mrs. Bradley Barlow gave a reception to 
Chief Justice Waite and other prominent men 
at St. Albans, Vt., on Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. Gifford and Mrs. Skinner of Worcester, 
Mass., argue that churches should banish fer- 
mented wine from the communion table. 

Julia and Abby Smith, of Glastonbury, 
Ct., addressed the Young Men’s Woman Suf- 
frage League of New York on the 5th inst. 








Queen Victoria has danced for the first time 
since her widowhood. She gave a ball to her 
servants at Balmoral, and led off a reel with 
her squire, John Brown, 

Pauline Canissa has made a genuine success 
in Canada in the leading characters of the av- 
erage English opera. She had already won 
favoron the German and Italian stage. 

Ristori, during her present visit to the Bra- 
zils, is accompanied by a dramatic company of 
thirty performers. She will visit Buenos 
Ayres, Chili and Peru, before coming to New 
York. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton is the mother of 
four children; Florence, aged sixteen, Alice, 
aged fourteen, Carroll, agedeleven, Frankie, 
aged five. They are very handsome and 
intelligent. 

Miss Anna C, Edwards, of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, spoke for her sex at the 
meeting of the Institute, and gave the fruits 
of her experience in a paper entitled the ‘*True 
Ideal of Teaching.”’ 

Miss Katie West, of Paris, Ky., died re- 
cently, from an overdose of arsenic, taken, 
it is supposed, for the purpose of improving 
her complexion. She was of good family and 
had a large circle of friends. 


Miss McHenry of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, sets a noble example to women 
who wish to be of use in the world. She has 
raised $300,000 for three church homes, which 
care for 600 children. -Let her vote. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, of Geneva, N. Y., 
daughter of Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist, 
has written a thorough cook-book, which will 
be good; for Mrs. Miller is a good housekeep- 
er, and has tried all the receipts she offers. 

Mrs. Hale, the wife of the Rev. Henry W. 
Hale, has taken the entire course in the New- 
ton (Mass.) Theological Seminary with him, 
and received the usual degree—the first ever 
conferred on a woman by that institution. 
Both of them are under appointment as Bap. 
tist missionaries. 

Mrs. Emma J. Johnson, late of New Bed- 
ford, has bequeathed the proceeds of the sale 
of her late residence in that city, equally be- 
tweén Grace Church and the Union for Good 
Works. $5000 are given to the Association 
for the Relief of Aged Women in New Bed- 
ford, and a like sum to a similar institution in 
Boston. 

Minnie Myrtle Miller, once the wife of Joa- 
quin Miller the wandering poet, left Cods 
Bay for San Francisco last week, in company 
with her mother, who is in very poor health. 
She is accompanied by the three children, 
whom she calls her trinity. The oldest of the 
girls, Maud Miller, thirteen years of age, is 
remarkably handsome and attractive, possess- 
ing rare intelligence for one so young. 





Mme. Clementina Monseur, a Belgian lady 
of fortune, recently deceased, had a singular 
mania for the hoarding of articles of dress. 
After her death an examination of her effects 
revealed an unusual state of things. There 
were mountains of dress goods uncut, and 
bearing the tradesmen’s price labels, besides 
hundreds of bonnets, dresses made up, clopks, 
shawls and various specimens of the modiste’s 
‘art. It is believed that the sale of this accu- 
mulation of goods will realize something like 
$20,000. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF IMPROVED GAR- 
MENTS BY THE DRESS COMMITTEE. 


In the report published last week our Com- 
mittee appeared in the character of lecture- 
managers; they are now to figure in the roles 
of inventors and showmen 

All the devices of the female mind as to per- 
sonal attire had been evil and that continually ; 
of this we were convinced, and we had suc- 
ceeded in convincing others. Our converts 
now stood ready, with shears in hand and | 
yards of uncut muslin before them, and call- 
ed to us for guidance. Since we knew what | 
was wrong, it followed, of course, that we | 
must know what was right. 

Reformers have always found it easier to 


| 
pull the world to pieces than to reconstruct it 
again, and we were no exception. But the 
task thus imposed did not find us wholly un- 
prepared. 


been at work upon the problem how to con- 


For weary years many of us had 


struct a simple and healthful style of under- 
wear, and had partially succeeded in solving 


it, and from the beginning of our labors as a 


Committee we had foreseen the exigency | 


which now arose, and had been endeavoring to 
meet it. 
severally cut and baste and fit and alter, seek- 
ing thus to realize our sartorial dreams, Some 


In the privacy of our homes did we 


dreams when tested proved chimeras and came 
to nought. 

many sighs. 
ples from which, by slow stages, the garments 


These we buried in oblivion with | 
Others had in them true princi- 


we desired were evolved. We surveyed them, | 
when completed, with pardonable pride. Had 
we not wrestled with cotton cloth and come 
off the victors ? Since ourtriumphs were won 
for others more than for ourselves, we made 
ready at the proper time toexhibit and explain. 

Such an exhibition would have followed di- 

reetly upon the close of our lectures, which 
took place March 15, but it had been decided to 
hold the first for the benefit of the Club at 
one of their regular Monday meetings, and 
no unappropriated afternoon could be obtain- 
ed for this purpose previous to May 11. At 
that time our reconstructed raiment was 
brought to the Club-rooms, and there display- 
ed before the assembled members and their 
guests. The second exhibition was to be pub- 
lic and free of charge. This occurred on the 
Friday noon of Anniversary Week, May 29, 
at Freeman Place Chapel. Both meetings 
were conducted in the simplest manner; the 
various garments were shown by their design- 
ers or by others and their peculiar merits point- 
ed out. The Committee did not rely wholly 
upon themselves for their material; aid had 
been asked from friends who possessed inven- 
tive genius, and several dealers in ladies under- 
wear were requested to contribute such arti- 
cles as we could approve. 
recommended above others, nor did we claim 
that the acme of simplicity and comfort had 
yet been reached. On both occasions ques- 
tions were invited from the audience, and I 
need not say that these were freely offered, and 
that all eyes were intent in scanning the 
strange innovations upon that established 
style of female underwear which our genera- 
tion had accepted from their mothers and 
grandmothers as the legacy of Fate, asking 
no questions as to its utility nor dreaming of 
anything else as possible. 

Since the material shown at both places was 
nearly the same, it will not be necessary to 
speak of the two exhibitions separately. The 
various garments I will attempt to classify 
and describe, giving, however, only the main 
features of such as seemed of the greatest 
value. 

This description, to be of any service, must 
be explicit; and since it is written for women, 
the designations in common use among them 
will be employed, without foolish circumlocu- 
tions. 

It may be well at the start to specify the gar- 
ments which we utterly condemn. These are 
the corset and the chemise. The strong argu- 
ments in their favor should be more frankly 
and precisely met than has yet been done, but 
it must suffice us now to say that we will have 
none of them. So much we abandon; what 
do we retain? Nearly all the other garments 
commonly worn, but they are greatly simpli- 
fied andimproved by combining and re-adjust- 
ing. 

Before proceeding to particularize, let me 
state what general principles we have sought 
to embody in our reconstructions, and what 
definite objects have been held in view. 

First of all, the vital organs situated in cen- 
tral regions of the body must be allowed an 





No one style was 





unimpeded action; and therefore all tight-fit- | 


ting waists of whatever sort, andall tight liga- 
tures around the waist should be removed. 
Second: heat must be equalized, we must 
therefore lessen the amount of cloth now worn 
over the lower portion of the body, and in- 
crease it upon the limbs. The latter need can 
be readily supplied by additional sleeves and 
drawers; the former we must meet by prevent- 
ing the over-lapping of the lower garments on 
the upper garments as faras the waist. Twen- 
ty layers of cloth, more or less, in the form of 
bindings, must no longer wrap the waist over 
the same line; let all these be annihilated if 
possible; if not, terrace what remain, one 
above another. When no more cloth covers 
the hips than the shoulders, and no less covers 
the extremities than the trunk, we may secure 
something like a uniform temperature. 





Third: weight must be reduced to the mini- | 
mum; therefore make skirts as few, as short, | 


| as lightly trimmed as possible. 


Fourth: the shoulders and not the hips, 
must form the points of support; therefore 
attach all skirts to waists or to suspenders, or 
to both, and permit them to hang freely from 
above. é 

These are our principles; now for the gar- 
ments that embody them. 

Dividing our entire clothing into three divi- 
sions, viz., underwear, skirts, external dress, 
The first divi- 
sion, the underwear, will in winter usually 


we will consider each in order. 


comprise two layers,—the flannel and the cot- 


| ton garments; in summer only one—the cot- 


ton. The flannel as now worn consists of draw- 
ers and vest; and since the vest covers the 


arms and the whole body, and the drawers 
cover the legs and half the body, reaching up | 
to the waist, it follows that there are two thick- 
nesses of flannel commonly worn over the ab- 
domen, the hips and the lower portion of the 
spine to one over any other part. Moreover, 
the flannel drawers furnish a binding at the 
waist, pulling upon the hips. Here, then, at | 
the start we have inequality of temperature 
and improper suspension of weight. Our 
remedy is to have vest and drawers woven in 
one piece, with no separation at the waist. 
Sucha garment of soft thick flannel, well 
shaped, and easily donned, had been brought 
to us from Glasgow, Scotland, from one of our 
Committee, and it was conceded to be perfec- 
tion itself. They are much worn in Europe, 
and are probably made also in gauze and silk, | 
for those who like such materials in summer. | 
How these and all other garments here de- 
scribed can be obtained, will be discussed fur- 
ther on in this paper. 

The second layer, made of cotton cloth, or 
muslin, as it is called outside of New England, 
usually comprises chemise and cotton drawers. 
The chemise we abandon, for its failure to cov- 
er neck and arms, its excess of cloth else- 
where, and its general lack of shape and of 
use. To the cotton drawers the same objec- 
tions apply as to the flannel. Our substitute 
for both is the chemiloon or shimmerloon, 
(orthography unsettled). It is essentially the 
Glasgow flannel suit put into cotton. This gar- 
ment was the simultaneous invention of two 
members of the Club. As exhibited it won gold- 
en opinions, and as worn it proves comfortable 
beyond expression. It may be rendered as 
pretty as one wishes with embroidery and or- 
nament; made of cambric it is the coolest pos- 
sible garment for summer, and it is always 
loose, light and of uniform thickness. 








The stocking should be classed with this di- 
vision of the apparel, but the only point of in- 
terest concerning it is the mode of its suspen- 
sion. Of course no garters are to be thought 
of. If the flannel suit is worn and is close- 
fitting at the ankle, the stocking is drawn over 
it and secured at the top by a button, or small 
safety-pin. If the suit is loose at the ankle, 
it will pass under it, and an elastic or tape 
band for its suspension must be attached to the 
upper portion of the garment on the inside, at 
the most comfortable point. Just where this 
may be, many patient experiments fail to de- 
termine. Thus we have the underwear proper 





well disposed of, and not a waist-binding yet. 

There were some substitutes offered for 
these garments, not, however, so well liked. 
The only objection made to the cotton chemi- 
loon was its oneness, which forbade a change 
of only half this outer suit of the underwear. 
The objection will prove of less value than ap- 
pears at first thought. To meet it, however, 
we presented a similar garment in two parts. 
Its upper section was a white basque-waist fit- 
ted well to the form, with the skirt five inches 
long. Drawers, of the open style, with no 
gathers or binding at the top, reached only an 
inch above the hem of the basque-skirt, where 
they were smoothly and securely fastened by 
a peculiar mode of lacing. The inner hem of 
the basque served to hold buttons for such at- 
tachments as stocking-supporters. Buttoned 
the length of the front, it was essentially one 
garment and might always so remain, but it 
admitted of division into two distinct parts. 
Though indebted to it for years of comfort, 
its inventor sees init no important advantage 
which the chemiloon, if properly made, does 
not possess, while the latter excels in simplic- 
ity of make. 

The second substitute was sent us by Mrs. 
Flynt. If worn, it would take the place of both 
the flannel and the cotton chemiloons. To an 

| ordinary knit flannel undervest, at points four 
inches below the waist-line, were buttoned the 
flannel drawers, the cotton drawers, and also, 
in winter, the flannel underskirt. To enable 
this elastic material to bear up so many gar- 
ments, with the stockings added, it was stay- 
ed by bands of broad tape stitched upon it. 
One of these passed down over each shoulder 
before and behind, and there was one on the 
back. Crossing them at right angles below 
the waist was another band; and at the points 
of intersection the buttons were placed, with 
one also on the front. Still another band low- 
er than this came up to meet it on the sides, 
serving to support the abdomen and to hold the 
stocking-strap. This suit is worn and much 
liked by its inventor. No one of the Commit- 
tee has thus tested it; but from the fact that 
three bindings must all be attached to the vest 








some complications would seem likely to arise 
from attempts to readjust them. Furthermore, 
the useless skirt of the vest is retained; it 
sltould be removed in order to lessen that ex- 
which physicians complain. Of course the 
suit necessitates a similar undervest of thinner 
material for the summer. Then, the only gar- 
ments buttoned to it would be the cotton draw- 
ers and the stockings. 

It will be noticed that there is here no cot- 
ton waist, such as the chemiloon affords. This 
is supplied by another garment intended to be 
worn above it, and which is waist and under- 
skirt in one. It is made of white cotton, af- 
ter the Gabrielle style, i. ¢., gored from shoul- 
der to skirt-hem without fullness or band at the 


| waist, and is in all respects a most admirable 


garment. The outer skirts were to button upon 
it at different points. In referring to it, I 
shall call it the Gabrielle underskirt. 

This brings us to the second division of dress, 
the skirts. We are sorry to recognize them 
as indispensable parts of our attire, for no one 


| who makes a study of female gear can fail to 


see that they are essentially bad. Do what 
we will with them, they still add enormously 
to the weight of clothing, prevent cleanliness 
of attire about the ankles, overheat by their 
tops the lower portion of the body, impede lo- 
comotion, and invite accidents. In short, they 
are uncomfortable, unhealthy, unsafe, and 
unmanageable. But since it is ordained that 
one half of European and American humanity 
may appear in the shape which God gave them, 
as bipeds, and the other half may not, but 
must venture abroad only with a balloon-like 
expansion swinging loosely from the waist 
where it is tied, we cannot abolish skirts alto- 
gether from our regenerated dress, as we do the 
corset, but must treat them as necessary evils. 
They seem intended for two purposes,—to keep 
the lower limbs warm and to conceal them. As 
producers of warmth they are utter failures; 
one quarter of the cloth they require put into 
the form of drawers will give twice the pro- 
tection from cold, while their swinging motion 
gives rise to a constant current of air beneath 
them. But nothing can take their place as in- 
flating disfigurements. So let us be wise in 
our day and generation; let us seem to wear 
them, and yet wear only enough to save our 
appearance. ° 

Before speaking of their number, let us give 
a few hints as to lessening the weight of each, 
Put as little cloth into them as possible; make 
them no wider or longer than good looks re- 
quire. The hem of the longest should be at 
least four inches from the ground, their tops 
two or three inches below the waist-line. From 
these tops, as from those of the drawers, all 
superfluous material should be removed by 
gores, not retained gathers. Thus heat, as 
well as weight, will be diminished. Make them 
of the lightest serviceable cloth; the manufac- 
tured balmorals of felt are too heavy, though 
admirably shaped. White cambric weighs 
much less than ‘‘muslin.” If tucks must 
adorn them, let them be few and fine; avoid 
kilt plaits as devices of the evil one. 

By skirts in this connection we do not mean 
those of the outer dress, but all beneath them. 
Their number will be one at least, for we are 
not providing for a gymnasium or Bloomer 
suit, which requires none. This one will be a 
balmoral, or its substitute. The underskirt, 
which would make a second, has given place 
to an extra pair of drawers, usually of colored 
material like the outer dress. Retaining the 
underskirt and adding a hoop, we have three, 
—the largest allowable number. 

A hoop brings advantages which compensate 
for its extra weight. It keeps the folds of the 
balmoral from clogging the lower limbs in 
walking, and it allows the tops of other skirts 
to be so attached to it as to prevent undue 
heating of the pelvis and spine and to render all 
waist-bands unnecessary. This arrangement 
proves so healthful and comfortable by long 
wearing that it should be described. On the 
waist-binding of the hoop make the following 
changes; cut in it, directly behind, an upright 
button-hole, to meet a button placed rather 
high on the back seam of the underwaist. This 
button itself will hold half the weight of the 
hoop, will keep it in place close up to the back, 
and prevent it from twisting around. On each 
side of the button-hole sew three buttons for 
holding common suspenders, placing the front 
ones just over the firm side terminations 
of the upper hoops. This will bring the front 
bands of the suspenders back under the arms 
where they should be, for women. The loose 
end of the hoop-binding, which passes over the 
front of the body to buckle on the left side is 
now useless; cut it off. Thus your hoop will 
hang lightly from the shoulders and keep in 
place, with only half a binding. Now for 
the preparations of underskirt and balmoral. 
Make the plackets in both on the left side, 
near the front, instead of behind. Hem the 
top of the underskirt; set eyelet-holes in the 
hem; through these, lace the skirt upon one 
of the upper hoops, inside about a finger’s 
length from the binding, and carry the lacing 
cord along the hem on the front to meet the 
other end of the lacing. These two ends of 
the lacing tie and untie. The balmoral is fin- 
ished at the top with a semicircular binding or 
facing, which is to lie upon the hoop outside, 








an inch or two below its waist-binding. It is 


on the inside by the same six buttons, trouble- , held there in place by three buttons on the 





| 
| 


cess of clothing about the pelvic region of | 


tapes of the hoop, one behind, and one on 
each side where the hoops end,—and button- 
holes correspond in the top of the skirt. The 
hoop is removed at night with the skirts upon 
it, when the balmoral! is simply unbuttoned, 


from the Gabrielle, which will appear to out- 
ward view only as the black underskirt of the 
dress. 
Would you make it? Buy a good paper 
| pattern of the Gabrielle; cut off its train, ren- 


| and the underskirt untivd, on the side plackets. | dering it as short as you can wear it, and still 


The lacing, when put in, is secured at each 
end by a knot tied over the last eyelet-hole. 
Thus one pair of suspenders and one button 
lift the whole skirts so lightly that the wearer 
is almost unconscious of their weight; they 
are nowhere felt at the waist, nor do they 
touch the body behind, below the waist. If the 
hoop projects, as it should, there is something 
like a bustle. 

When no hoop is worn, the underskirt should 
button around upon the cloth-waist beneath 
it, three or four inches below the waist-line. 
The balmoral should button just above it, or 
depend from suspenders. As to these articles, 
none seem to us better than the regular men’s 
suspender of the Guyot pattern, stamped also 
as the bretelles hygieniques. They cannot fall 
over the arms; and however full the bust 
may be they will, if properly adjusted, pass 
behind it. They are to be bought anywhere, 
as white, as delicate, as washable as one could 
wish. Ladies who have worn them for several 
years pronounce them perfect. There are 
many patterns of suspenders made especially 
for women, each claiming peculiar excellen- 
cies. We have grown learned concerning 
them, but space fails us to rehearse their in’s 
and their out’s. We are firm in the faith that 
no one need be without a comfortable sus- 
pender of some sort, many women to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This closes our catalogue of improved un- 
derwear. Let me recapitulate, for the benefit 
of those who may desire to wear it. Your 
first suit will be a chemiloon. In winter it 
will be of flannel, in summer of woolen gauze, 
silk or cotton, but a chemiloon it will be. 
Above this there may be three different com- 
binations. There may be another chemiloon of 
cotton, if the first suit is of different material; 
attached to this by buttons you have an under- 
skirt, or a substitute for it in the form of an 
extra pair of drawers; then comes the bal- 
moral upon suspenders. 

But if one prefers the Gabrielle underskirt 
to a second suit of chemiloons, omit the lat- 
ter. Have the cotton drawers as a separate 
garment buttoned on the flannel suit. Next, 
let the Gabrielle supply both waist and under- 
skirt. To that button the balmoral. This is 
asecond complete suit. When a flannel or 
similar undersuit is worn, this appears the best 
possible combination. The skirts are then as 
one garment, both well hung from one waist 
with no need of suspenders. This, however, 
provides for no flannel underskirt, unless the 
lower half of the Gabrielle be made of that 
material. But if itis not, button the flannel 
to it beneath. In that case, mount your sus- 
penders, if the waist seems unequal toso much 
strain. 

The third combination will arise when a 
hoop is worn. Then chemiloons form the best 
underwear. The skirts will all be attached 
together and suspended as before described. 

The question recurs, how can these gar- 
ments be obtained? The woven flannel suit 
must be imported. Arnold & Constable, of 
New York, are said to receive it. Of this 
Iam not sure, but dealers will in time obtain 
whatever is called for. Meanwhile, those 
having no obliging friend traveling abroad 
can form something very similar by sewing 
the ordinary knit undervest and drawers to- 
gether at the waist, cutting off the superfluous 
cloth. Such have been shown us as worn by 
patients of the Health Home at Dansville, N. 
Y. Or, such a garment can be made entire, 
of unshrinking flannel cloth, after the cotton 
chemiloon pattern. This pattern can be had, 
I believe, at trifling cost, on application to one 
of the Committee—Dr. Mary J. Safford-Blake, 
16 Boylston Place, Boston. Chemiloons of our 
pattern of muslin and cambric, with drawers 
close or open, are now made and sold by Jordan 
& Marsh, of Boston, in their department of 
ladies’ underwear. They have, however, no 
sleeves whatever; and all waists should have 
long sleeves and high necks, at least for win- 
ter. Mrs. Flynt’s garments are patented, and 
not yet manufactured. We hope they may 
be for sale in the autumn. The Committee are 
aware how inadequate are their arrangements 
at present for furnishing models and patterns 
of the articles they recommend: and though 
the Chairman attempts to portray them in 
words, she is conscious that diagrams and fig- 
ures can alone render them clearly visible to 
her readers. 

The external dress forms the third and last 
division of our apparel. For this we recom- 
mend no singular style, but believe that our 
present fashions will furnish a model which is 
the most healthful, convenient and artistic 
that is possible for us to-day. I mean the Ga- 
brielle, or gored dress, with additions and 
modifications. It requires less cloth than any 
other, and is consequently lighter as well as 
cheaper; its weight depends entirely from the 
shoulders; it has no band and no fullness at 
the waist, and its lines flowing from shoulder 
to foot, blend bodice with skirt by graceful 
curves. This alone will form the house-dress. 
For the street, superadd a polonaise, or, if 
you prefer, an overskirt and short sack. The 





color and material of these may be different 


retain your peace of mind; trim a deal of full- 
| ness from the side seams, and some from the 
| gores behind; and fit its waist to your form; 
| Make it of black alpaca or silk and it will 
| be durable and suited to all seasons. If you 
must yield to the tempter and trim the bot- 
tom, one broad flounce with puffed heading 
should suffice; but let the trimming upon the 
neck, coat-sleeves and side-pockets be flat so as 
to be well hidden beneath the polonaise. White 
cuffs, collar and bright neck-tie will render it 
pretty for the house. Of cambric, with no waist 
lining, it is that cool, light, washable robe of 
which we dream when the dog-days are upon 
us and Sirius rages. Let the polonaise be 
comfortably loose below the arms; hem the 
edge of its skirt; and, if the material be 
good, it will be sufficiently ornamented with 
handsome shell buttons matching it on the 
front, anda ruff, or what you will about the 
neck. 

For rainy days, Mrs. Flynt has invented a 
waterproof skirt with an underskirt of light 
rubber cloth sewed to it at the bottom, each 
terminating in a waist band. Within these, 
the skirts hang as in an envelope. A deep 
cape covers the waist; and drawers of water- 
proof protect the ankles. Gaiters of water- 
proof buttoned to the knee are better than 
these; and they should always be worn out of 
doors in winter for their warmth. The new 
gossamer waterproof cloth is best for summer, 
A tier of graduated pockets on each side of 
this outer skirt awakens wonder and admira- 
tion in the female mind. 

Chemiloons, Suspenders, Gabrielles,—these, 
then, are to serve for our physical regeneration. 
Clothe yourself in such attire and life is no long- 
era burden. You look like other women, and 
no one suspects that you are not as miserable as 
they; but you breathe where they gasp, the li- 
brary books on the top shelf are within your 
reach, and when a friend asks you to walk a 
mile you are ready to go with him twain. 

Our Committee rest from their labors. By 
sea shore and on mountain side they are re- 
clining at} ease, smiling it may be over pages 
of Leslie or the Graphic whereon huge cartoons 
caricature their work, but believing in that 
work with their whole hearts nevertheless. 
They even dream of a day when the fine 
city ladies who have come outin pinching cor- 
sets and entangling trains to dwell amid the 
beauties of that nature which they profess to 
admire, shall learn to respect the nature in 
themselves, and forswearing bands and bur- 
densome toggery, shall roam the meadows, if 
not kirtled like Diana and her nymphs when 
equipped for the chase, yet with a dress too 
simple to absorb their minds, too easy to crip- 
ple their movements, too healthful to rob their 
cheeks of a bloom which should be as fresh 
and rosy as that of the clover tops they tread. 
Pretty air castles, my comrades, for this fine 
summer weather! But build away; plodding 
architects of the future sometimes remember 
such models. For the Committee, 

Axspa G. Woorson, Chairman. 

Windham, Me., Aug. 3. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring & 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
hospital and clinical advantages unsurpassed. 

H. THOMPSON, M. D., ‘Uvenee ng beey s * 
W. Washington St., Chicago. tf 
BUY THE BEST. 


SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 TREMONT PLACE, BosTON. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 


Swarthmore Colleges 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA: 




















THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There {fs also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examinations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, #P- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President 
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“A TALK ABOUT WOMEN.” 


There has been so much unjust censure 
heaped upon women, that I almost fear to say 


what I wish in regard to them, lest I be un- | 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
| fh farm ot <2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
: level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 


derstood to join in denouncing the effect of 
causes, which nearly all of us, directly or in- 
directly, sustain. 

Our physicians tell us, and my own person- 
al experience goes to verify the statement, 
“that a strong, healthy woman is a rarity 
seldom to be met with,’’ and when fouud, arc 
almost invariably accompanied by a dull brain 
and uncultivated intellect; until it has come 
to pass, in this fast age, when, without a 
thought, we give the premium to brain, over 
muscle, that it is really considered a disgrace 
to have a good physical organization. 

We have simply gone from the extreme 
which our grandmothers took, when they de- 
clared our worthy grandsires their ‘‘lords 
and masters,’ for the sole reason that they 
were the larger and stronger, physically, to 
the other extreme, which is nearly, if not quite, 
as bad. We cultivate the intellect, to the 
almost entire annihilation of the body. Now 
the only course left us, is to take, with Nasby, 
‘the extreme middle.”’ The work of this 
nineteenth century, and of all coming time, 
must be to unite and harmonize our physical 
and intellectual forces. No great end can be 
accomplished for the good of mankind till we 
have the wisdom thus to combine our forces. 
And this can never be, while the majority (as 
is now the case) remain in utter ignorance of 
the laws of health. 

We look upon some of our frivolous women, 
with wasp waists, hump backs, false hair, etc., 
and a blush mantles the cheek of every true 
woman. Yet we should rather pity than 
blame, for their lives are only the effect of a 
false education. 

Look at our young ladies, turned out from 
our high schools as ‘‘finished.”’ Well, that 
is a pretty good word to express their: weak 
lungs, torpid liver, and bad digestion. Pretty 
subjects, they are, for the real work of life. 

Now there is no use to find fault with them. 
All we can do is to look around for a remedy. 
In nine cases out of ten, you will find that if 
women get their ideas started in the right di- 
rection, while at home, and in our common 
schools, very few will forget, in after years. 
But that is just the trouble, such a halo of mys- 
tery and false modesty has gathered around 
our physical being and all pertaining to it, 
that we must learn in a secret, shame-faced 
way, as though our bodies, the holy taberna- 
cles of a never-dying soul, and the most won- 
derful of all God’s creations, was something 
to be ashamed of. An excellent writer has 
said, that ‘‘An American never acknowledges 
having anything but a head, hands, and 
feet.” E. A. H. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘Where was Bishop Latimer burned to 
death ?” asked a teacher in a commanding 
voice. “Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the 
bottom of the class. ‘‘Well,”’ said the teacher, 
“if Joshua knows, he may tell.” “In the fire,” 
replied Joshua, looking very grave and wise. 

A Chicago clergyman relates the following 
anecdote. ‘I once married a handsome young 
couple, and as Itook the bride by the hand, 
at the close of the ceremony, and gave her my 
warmest congratulations, she tossed her prett 
face, and pointing to the bridegroom, replied, 
“I think he is the one to be congratulated.’ ” 

It is not every one whose theory about en- 
dorsing notes is as good as that of the small 
Scotch laird who was waited on by a neighbor, 
to request his name as, an accommodation, to 
a bill for twenty pounds, at three months: 

“Na, na, I canna do that.” 

‘Why for no, laird? Ye hae done the same 
thing for ithers.” 

“Ah, Tammas, there’s wheels within wheels 
ye ken naething aboot. I canna do’t.” 

“Tt’s a sma’ affair to refuse me, laird.’’ 

“Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was to pit my 
name till’t, ye wad get the siller frae the bank, 
and when the time cam round ye wadna be 
ready, and I wad hae to pay’t; an’ then you 
and me wad quarrel; sae we may just as weel 
quarrel noo, as lang as the siller’s in ma pouch.” 

A MODEL ORATION. 

_ Murat Halstead to the Illinois Editors :—The 
time is not auspicious for a large amount of ora- 
tory ; it’s warm, you’re tired, and it’s late, I 
hope you have enjoyed your visit. I have 
been desired to speak of the exposition. It has 
been five years in existence, and it would be 
agreeable to the gentlemen managing it, to en- 
large their acquaintance, and next September 
and October they would be glad to extend all 
the courtesies due to the press, to the editors of 
Illinois. You have come upon us unexpectedly 
and havenot had much time to see. I don’t 
know whether you’ve seen our palatial work- 
house or our large salubrious graveyard. 
You’ve seen our suburbs—we’re proud of them. 
The valley in which the city lies is given up to 
factories. I hope you will come when you 
have more time to make extended visits. 

A FIERY THEME. 
Yes, here they are again, the brazen mornings, 

Slowly retorting into copper noons ! 

When boiling beads are every brow’s adornings, 
And closely cling the clammy pantaloons! 
You sang of heat and days when sticky dustis, 

And told in verse of perspiration’s pain, 
But, Holmes, you did not do the subject justice ; 

Please, Doctor, try the fiery theme again! 
Oh, Doctor ! dip your pen in molten lava, 

nd on a tablet, kiln-dried in the sun, 

Write that the “form divine” has turned to 

guava, 

And that the softening has but begun! 

ack for hot similes the brain that’s seething— 
x d probabilities may bear the blame— 

es! mouth and mumble! like a baby teething, 

In indignation at the “ burning shame !”’ 

(St. Louis Journal.] 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


‘Some Farms thai are Offered 
at Greut Bargains! 


horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 5 
| rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
| derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
| riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
| built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
| Occupancy. Bim. healthy location, overlooking the 
| neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Trice only Sivw. A 


) iy to 
GEO. H. CHAP , 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
*h A SNUG HOME FOR 8500—At Bellingham. 





7m A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
on first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 











and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with ar and apple trees. Price only $500. 
Apply to GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor. 
FORTY ACRE FARM-—Only $300 dowa. 
isi One mile from ~ ng" 29 miles from Boston. 
acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with gon blinds, 
in good repair. ro 40x36. Carri: ouse, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGso. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Boston, excellent 75-acre farm, 14 miles 

from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of huy ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; v pleasantly 1 ; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth haif the priceasked, Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from m, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 

ico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 

ded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
rees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, ance on easy 
arne. Apply to Gxo. H. Cuapin’ 24 Tremont Row 

oston. 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
i 





On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

fib steck TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO. 

LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new oa house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, ~ 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; canary ; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, aga by head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track an 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parior, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gru. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS—Within j mile of the 

fan Ro on the Eastern Railroad; in ph 

ded; 

















proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
ns acres of excellent land, level, well div 
cuts tons of ant) will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is gone to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, Reunery, Mansy and ice. 
house; all in good repair, surround y ornamental 
trees. Very | gn ey located, 4 miles from Lee 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splen 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
greatattractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
a, Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, %4 

emont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Moderu Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of hight im- 
roved land, beautifully loc: , bordered by the lake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, eaperagee and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
h trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 

5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell = 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; ay y 
located ; surrounded b noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 

Gro. H. CHAPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapid] 
owing hard wood. The balance is well divid ’ 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of English hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
nted drab; 4 light glass ; in good condition; 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
y road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known Sppiaen and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H. Caarm. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Fexboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
fan Ree a 1} story house, painted and 
blinded; stable dane, battened, with cel- 


lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, wo 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, Tove, rich, no 
stones ; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
Foriore ie a fourlaning town employine gers 

uu D wn, employing severa! 
thousand hands. ‘Apply ‘to GEo. H CHAPIN, 24 

ont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale, 


From Five Hundred te O 
Estates to Select et 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office, 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
2— Up one flight 



















! CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, on the seashore, 





Plymouth, Mass. | 
This new and elegantly furnished hotel 
| commands the most beautiful ocean and 
| landscape views, and is acknowledged to be in as 
healthy a location as can be found on the Atlantic 
coast. No mosquitos; is supplied with the purest 
water to be found in the country (running on every | 
floor,) lighted with gas, and has extra spring beds, 
hair mattresses. The house accommodates over 200 
guests. Near the Clifford are several fine fresh wa- 
| ter lakes and streams filled with trout, black bass and 
| other fish. The sea fishing is unsurpassed; boats and 
boatmen always in readiness; surf bathing close to 
| the hotel; bowling, billiards, sailing, music, and in 
| fact all the amusements to be found at a first-class 
family hotel; an excellent livery stable connected 
with the hotel; board for Uie seasun al reasonable 
prices; six trains daily from Boston to Plymouth, via 


Old Colony Railroad; 1} hours by express; two hours 
from Newport, over same road via Birdgewater; Sun- 
day train leaves Boston 8 A. M.; call for Clifford 
House tickets at ticket office Old Colony Railroad; 
first-class coaches at depot. Through tickets for sale 
in New York on Fall River steamers. 
References—H,. D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
Boston; Hawkes & Wetherbee, Windsor Hotel, New 
York; Frank Wrisley & Co., New York Hotel, and 


Summer Street, Boston. 
J. V. ROBBINS, PROPRIETOR, 
Formerly proprietor of the Grand Hotel, New York. 
31—tt 





PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
Ot Philadelphia. 


The regular course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in October, and 
is open to both sexes. The schoo! is liberal and pro- 
gressive, and thorough in its teachings. For an- 
Soeneoment, giving terms and other particulars, ad- 
dr” a3, 


E. D. BUCKMAN, M.D., Dean, 
No. 1030 Spring Garden Street. 


U. S. 
PIANO CO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit, Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Twe Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 


29-4teow 
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The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The le of the United States have been hum- 
poaeed wah all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite food, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Fee ng confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. e de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced —s them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either bg toe or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. Ihave sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Peeperenen, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when le were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral oo were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
— with pure blood; hence they must reac 

iseases by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take t Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory — victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stati and diti in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strevgthenin 
the Stomach, Kidne Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 

ie, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are cau from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., cai rom abuses in 
early life, and to delicate fema!es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, ees , Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Show this notice to your draggiet or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 











no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all— 





$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26¢ 


Mitchell & Kinzier, Hotel Brunswick, New York. | 
For further information apply to A. B. Robbins, 122 | 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 

in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 

stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, * 
} 
Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and, Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EvRorman PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Mesers. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


, Sy Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
; who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, Ah; 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874, For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 


West Newton, Mass. 
At home Saturdays. 28—12t 


WONDERFUL 











HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Maes. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 


20 A MONTH TO AGENTS 
i) 





to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

HUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced ‘“‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; Chicago, i. ; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
20—18t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Roxocts Boston. 


A few doors from Tremont 8 
Ga Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experienve in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 
21—8t 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in s very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 382 Boston P. O. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price$i. For High Scheels. 

Well proved, highly popular, practical aud useful 

book. BY EMERSON & TILDEN, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Beek I. Price 35 Cents, 


This oe te number is for Primary Schools; has 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 
ful little graded exercises and songs for the children, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Beek II, Price 50 Cents. 


For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Beek III. Price 60 Cents. 
For the higher Classes of Common Shools, 
The above bocks are by EMERSGN & TILDEN 
are thorvugh, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and 
useful, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents, 
In great demand, and is one of the beat collections 
of School Songs ever published, By L. O. Eaerson, 
The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


~ Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 


Old Colony Line 
NANTUCKET 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 
WOOD'S HOLE. 
Only Seven Miles 8team Ferriage, 


no Sea Sickness, 


EXPRESS TRAINS RUNNING ALONGSIDB 
THE STEAMERS, 


AND 
INO CHANGE OF CARS. 


GREER LICURSION TICKETS, coger 


Boston to Oak Bluffs and return...... ..63.60 
Boston to Nantucket and return........ 4,76 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama daily 
(Sundays excepted,) 8, 11.30 Ex. A. M., 4 Ex. P. M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted,) 11.30 Ex, A. M.; also on Saturdays 4 Ex, p.m. 

Tickets for sale at Office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State House; and at Old Colony Depot. 

Ask for Tickets vin. Woed’s Hole. 

30—4t J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0.C.R.R. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
KFURN ACE. 


The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses is 
one of such vital ime« 
portance,ina sanita= 
ryas wellas an eco<- 
nomical sense, that 
mo one can afford te 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fure 
maces are subjected 
to im the centiuual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gasand dust. 


The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its gale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Alr Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 
St., Haverhill, Mass, 
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THE 


MACEE 


FURNACE ‘CO., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderfu 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE. 
The bestin the 

market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE. 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. (29—19t 
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Notice. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's Joumnat, for eale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the port-offic ¢, 
on Fifth Street. = 

The Penusylvania Woman Suffrage Assor lation at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WOMAN’ + JOURNAL for «ale. 





AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN BUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its «iath ANNUAL MEETING for the election 


Annual Meeting | 


of officers and the transaction of business, in DE- 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 14 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing at 10 A. M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Obio, Indiana, Ili- 
pois, Missouri, Michigan. Lowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. To-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
cians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 
one-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness. The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions. 





In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
only salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morals in public and private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 

Lucy STone, Chairman Ex. Com. 





A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many subscribers to the Woman’s JouRNAL 
are still in arrears. We urge our friends not 
to delay in a matter which is individually 
small, but which collectively makes a great 
deal of difference in the financial condition of 
the paper. 


-—- - oon 


SEX IN MIND AND EDUCATION. 


This little reprint of Maudsley’s English es- 
say comes to us like a far-off echo of Dr.Clarke’s 
well-known and well-worn work. It has the 
same magisterial tone, the same assumption, 
the same partiality of statement. More than 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Maudsley bases his reasoning 
upon false and distorted suppositions, and es- 
pecially upon this one, that the new plins of 
education for Woman aim at making her as 
much like man as possible. Whence is this 
notion derived ? Has any friend of Woman’s 
progress ever recognized man as the ideal to 
whose supreme features Woman must meta- 
morphose her own? Women nowadays ask 
for the freedom which men have, but they 
ask for it, in order tobecome, not men, but wo- 
men. They desire to fill up the measure of 
their own ideal, from which the conventions 
and superstitions of society cramp and re- 
strain them. “Oh! but then,’ say the men, 
**you will be men, and not women.” <A fear 
kindred to this one has opposed every social 
enlargement sought and wrought, ever since 
the foundation of the world, We fear that 
those who minister to our convenience and 
pleasure in a state of subjection will cease to 
do so when the pressure of necessity is remov- 
ed. If the slave is freed, he will become a 
man, his own master and not our parasite. If 
the woman is freed from the trammels of igno- 
rance, she will become a man, i. e., a free, self- 
moving, self-inspiring human being, one who 
will make us realize St. Paul’s assertion that 
in true religion there is neither male nor fe- 
male. 

The positive and public manner in which 
Drs. Clarke and Maudsley appeal te the period- 


as a barrier against the entrance of girls into | 


the University precincts and discipline. Even 
without this welcome aid, some of us women 
have dared to think that the character of the 
periodical function is greatly mistaken by 
The feature which they 


these gentlemen. 
term a drain we should «peak of as a relief. 
Women who have brains and use them, can 
never use them better than at these times. It 
needs not the whole artillery of the press to 
inform us that they are not times for muscu- 
lar exertion and fatigue. But that they are 
times of especial tacility for mental operations 


js a fact known to all women concerned in 
such. A better study of hygiene will certain- | 
ly enable women to avoid many unnecessary 
and hurtful exposures to drill and fatigue. 
But we question whether it is best for either 
sex to have its sexual abilities and disabilities 
measured by the other. Intolerable as would 
be to men the dictation of women in this re- 
spect, as intolerable is to all right-minded wo- 
men the dictation of men. It might be very 
important to inquire into the conditions which 
fit or unfit men for becoming fathers, into the 
experiences which entail upon their partners 
and mutual offspring life-long disease. All 
our asylums shelter these victims of male sex- 
ual indulgence, in the shape of children and 
adults, idiotic, blind and insane. In the day 
when the books of sexual relation are to be 
opened, this side of the account will ask a 
careful balance, and the innocent mother and 
child will judge the offending father. 

One little point of ignorance, valuable in 
such a mass of assumed knowledge, the pres- 
ent tract of Mr. Maudsley’s makes evident on 
his part. He laments, on page 11, that ‘no 
psychologist has yet devoted himself to mak- 
ing, or has succeeded in making, a complete 
analysis of the emotions, by revolving the 
complex feelings into their simple elements and 
tracing them back from their complex evolu- 
tlons to the primitive passions in which they 
are rooted.”’ In reading this, we ask whether 
Mr. Maudsley knows of Spinoza’s admirable 
analysis of the passions ? We think we may 
answer for him that he does not. The more 
is the pity. The physicists, nowadays, do not 
study the metaphysicists, hence, their logic is 
so loose and lame as scarcely to deserve the 
name. If those of us who have studied the 
laws of thought refuse to follow their whole- 
sale assertions and unsubstantial inferences, 
we are promised that we shall be treated with 
(vide The Nation) “disgusting frankness,” 
which generally means that the theme under 
discussion shall be treated with no frankness 





at all, bnt with all the narrowness that preju- 
dice can inspire, or ignorance excuse. 

But enough said for this week. Mr. Mauds- 
ley’s tract demands some future consideration, 
and shall have it, D. V., in our next. 

J. W. i. 


ARE TEMPERANCE MEN IN EARNEST? 


At the Temperance Convention in Framing- 
ham, Mass., last week, the irrepressible Wo- 
man question came up, and as usual, the leaders 
gave the public to understand that free rum is 
preferable to Impartial Suffrage. We copy 
the following significant extract from the Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Rev. Mr. Braman regarded it as a cause of 
thankfulness that the women have at this 
time lent their aid to the cause. 

John F. Coles also spoke on the resolution 
concerning the work of womenin temperance. 

8. C. Fay attempted to introduce a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the cause of temperance 
would be advanced by giving women a right 
to vote, but on motion of Mr. Chick the reso- 
lution was not allowed to come before the 
Convention, and Mr. Fay took his seat. 


We can scarcely conceive of any action cal- 
culated to damage the cause of Temperance 
more than this, for it casts grave doubt upon 
the sincerity of the men who lead the Tem- 
perance reform in this State. So long as they 
ean have an upright, fearless man like Gov- 
ernor Talbot, as Governor, they may retain 
nominal liquor prohibition upon the statute 
book. But the law will remain a dead letter 
in every city and manufacturing town in the 
Commonwealth, until it is sustained by the 
votes of women. Everybody with a grain of 
common sense knows this fact already. The 
gentleman who rejoices in the name of Chick 
will find it out ere long. L. 


PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 








_ 





Week before last, and last week, and again 
this week, we have published the varied and 
reiterated testimony of responsible citizens of 
Wyoming, over their own signatures, certify- 
ing to the beneficial results of Woman Suf- 
frage in that Territory. Women have been 
voting there for nearly five years. And _ to- 
day, neither Republicans nor Democrats in 
Wyoming would willingly remand women to 
political subjection. Every prediction of evil 
has been falsified; every anticipated difficulty 
has been met; every preconceived objection 
has been silenced. And yet,—from the Honor- 
able Senators Edmunds and Morrill in Con- 
gress, to the obscure ignoramus who is in- 


ical function of the feminine organism is cal- | stinctively ‘agin it,’°—our opponents shut 


culated no doubt to convince many men and 
to intimidate many women, neither of the 
thinking sort. A recent writer in the Popular 
Science Monthly differs greatly from the gentle- 
man above cited in his estimate of the abso- 
lute importance of the period of sexual devel- 
opment, whose requisitions are placed by them 





| their eyes to facts and close their ears to evi- 
dence. 

Two years ago, we placed the conclusive 
letter of Judge Kingman of Wyoming, in the 
hands of every representative of Massachu- 
setts, one week before the vote upon Suffrage 
was taken; yet we have never been able to 





learn that it changed a single vote. It is the 


| old story: 


“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Take another instance. 

Co-education has been successfully estab- 
lished in the United States for several genera- 
tions, upon a large scale, in the free schools 
and high schools and normal schools of the 
country. For more than thirty years it has 
been successfully introduced into American 
colleges. To-day the colleges which exclude 
women are the exceptions numerically—those 
which admit women are the rule. In more than 
seventy colleges and universities, beginning 
with Maine and ending with California, young 
women graduate year by year with young 
men. These young women carry away with 
their diplomas, scholarship, health, manners, 
and morals quite equal to the average of those 
of their male classmates. No college which 
has once admitted women has ever after ex- 
cluded them. 

Yet Dr. E. H. Clarke coolly goes to Michi- 
gan, ignores her State University and her 
five Colleges, ali demonstrating the practical 
advantages of co-education, and thére indulges 
in mysterious hints of an impending catas- 
trophe supposed to be overhanging the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America, if our young women 
continue to recite in the same classes with their 
brothers. This pseudo-scientific twaddle is 
gravely republished by such enlightened 
newspapers as the Springfield Republican and 
the New York Tribune, and is read with solemn 
countenances by thousands of men and women 
who learned all they ever knew, in school and 
out of it, by the side of boys and girls, and in 
the society of men and women. 

It is generally believed that reason and com- 
mon sense control the opinions and actions of 
mankind. Nothing can be more untrue. In 
the long run these qualities do certainly influ- 
ence largely the more intelligent class of com- 
munity, but for the moment they seem thrown 
away upon people who are blinded by bigotry 
and slaves of custom. Is it not time to lay 
aside our traditional prejudices, and to do a 
little quiet thinking upon our own account ? 

H. B. B. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 

Epitrors Woman’s JouRNAL:—I send youan 
item from the progressive little county of 
O’Brien, in Northwestern Iowa. 

On the fourth day of July, we held a 
Grange celebration, one of the ‘‘old-fashioned” 
sort in many respects, but with some new 
features, worthy of note. 

The Declaration of Independence was ad- 
mirably read by a lady, Mrs. Jennie E. Bald- 
win, of O’Brien. 

The ‘orator of the day’? was Miss Julia 
Garretson, of Southeastern Iowa, who gave 
us a really fine address, 

The toast, ‘‘Woman’s enfranchisement 
necessary to the complete triumph of the glo- 
rious principles announced in the Declaration 
of Independence,” was responded to by a lady 
of O’Brien Co., who based her remarks upon 
the declaration that ‘‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ 

Allof the above was well received and ap- 
preciated by the large assemblage; and the 
gentlemen who inaugurated and carried out 
the idea of dividing the “honors” of the day 
with the ladies, were more than gratified that 
what had seemed to them only right to do, 
was so heartily endorsed by the people at 
large. Roma WueeLer Woops. 

O’ Brien, Towa. 
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MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


Last week we published a letter from Judge 
Kingman to Hon. Mr. Abbott, of Michigan, 
speaking warmly in commendation of the prac- 
tical results of Woman Suffrage there. 

The following letter from the Governor of 
the Territory, is addressed to the President 
of the Detroit Woman Suffrage Association: 

CuEeYeNNe, July 24, 1874. 

Dear Sir:—I have neglected to reply to 
your letter of the ilth inst., hoping to find 
time to write to you fully in regard to the 
practical operation of our law extending Suf- 
frage to the women of the Territory. But at 
present I am too busy to give you the full 
statement I had hoped to make, and which I 
hope to be able to give you, some time before 
your new constitution is voted on. Impartial 
Suffrage was established in this Territory in 
1869, by a unanimously Democratic Legisla- 
ture. Our Legislature meets biennially. At 
the session of 1871, an attempt was made by 
the Democratic members to repeal the bill, 
but the Republican members sustained my 
veto of the backward step, and this attempt 
failed. By the time the Legislature of 1873 
met, it seemed to have become a well estab- 
lished principle of our territorial government, 
and no attempt was made to repeal the bill. 
I transmit my messages to the Legislature of 
1871 and also 1873, and my message of 1871 
returning the bill for the repeal of the Woman 
Suffrage Act. I have but little to add to what 
you will find in those documents, but that 
little is all confirmatory of what I have previ- 
ously said. I think that as large a proportion 








of women vote in this Territory as of men, 
| and I believe that these women vote fully as 
intelligently and with as high a sense of their 
responsibility as the men. There is no appar- 
| ent impropriety in their exercise of the right. 
| They are not as much crowded and jostled at 
the polls as they would be in Detroit coming 
from a crowded theater or lecture room. I 
have yet to hear of the first case of a woman 
being insulted at the polls. At the first elec- 
tion the proportion of women that voted was 
| not so great, but the number has been increas- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ing with each succeeding year, until now there , paign. 


are but few who do not do their whole duty in | 
this respect. 


‘shard facts,"’ demolish the theories upon which 


The Republican party needs this en 
thusiasm, new life and energy—something to 


| lift it from the dead level of oft and repeated- 
In short. what Gradgrind would call the | 


ly discussed issues, now tame and uninspiring, 
Otherwise we shall have a sluggish, apathetic 


the opponents of Universal Suffrage base their | campaign, the precurser of a slim victory or 


arguments. ; 

With best wishes for your success in the 

present campaign, ; 
1 remain your friend, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Hon. Wm. N. Hudson. 

EXTRACTS FROM GOV. CAMPBELL’S MESSAGE. 

There is upon our statute book ‘“‘an act | 
granting to the women of Wyoming Territo- 
ry the right of Suffrage and to hold office,” 
which has now been in force two years. Un- 
der its liberal provisions women have voted 
in the Territory, served on juries, and held 
office. It is simple justice to say that the 
women entering, for the first time in the histo- 
ry of the country, upon these new and untried 
duties, have conducted themselves in every 
respect with as much tact, sound judgment, 
and good sense, as men. While it would be 
claiming more than the facts justify to say 
that this experiment, in a limited field, has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt the perfect fit- 
ness of Woman, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, for taking a part in the govern- 
ment, it furnishes at least reasonable pre- 
sumptive evidence in her favor, and she has 
a right to claim that, so long as none but good 
results are made manifest, the law should re- 
main unrepealed.—Message of 1871. 

The experiment of granting to Woman a 
voice in the government, which was inaugura- 
ted for the first time in the history of our coun- 
try, by the first Legislative assembly of Wyo- 
ming, has now been tried for tour years. I 
have heretofore taken occasion to express my 
views in regard to the wisdom and justice of 
this measure, and my conviction that its adop- 
tion had been attended only by good results. 
Two years more of observation of the practical 
working of the system, have only served to 
deepen my conviction that what we, in this 
Territory, have done, has been well done, 
and that our system of Impartial Suffrage is 
an unqualified success. —Message of 1873. 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND WOMAN’S ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT. 


To Tue Eprrors oF THE WomaAn’s JouR- 
NAL:—An analysis of the votes on Senator 
Sargent’s motion to enfranchise the women of 
the proposed Territory of Pembina, shows 
that nine Senators elected by the aid of Ne- 
gro votes, expressed themselves on the ques- 
tion. Of these, seven, all but two, took ground 
in favor of the motion. 

Their names are—Spencer, (Ala.), Dorsey, 
(Ark. ), Gilbert, (Fla.), Conover, (Fla.), West, 
(La.), Patterson, (S. C.), and Flanagan, 
(Tex.) 

Every Senator elected in spite of Negro 
votes, opposed freedom for Woman ! : 

What a vindication is this of the course of 
those Woman Suffragists who sustained the 
Fifteenth Amendment, and refused to set the 
freedom of Woman in antagonism to the free- 
dom of the black man ! 

Had Republican Senators who were chosen 
by white men’s votes, acted in as good a spirit, 
Woman Suffrage would have had a majority 
equal to that by which it was defeated. 

J. K. H. Wircox, 
President Young Men’s Woman Suffrage 
League, of New York. 





SHALL OUR COMING STATE CONVENTION 
MEET THE DEMANDS OF THE TIMES? 


We respectfully ask the Republican papers 
of Michigan to lay before their readers, in ad- 
vance of their State Convention, the following 
capital editorial, which we take from the Ypsi- 
lanti Commercial. 


Shall the Republican party keep square up 
with living issues, or die in clinging to the 
skirts of the dead past? This is a question 
for thoughtful men to consider. It will not 
do to answer it with a sneer or sneakingly 
evade it. Before the slave-holding oligarchy 
had captured the Democratic party, it was its 
boast that it espoused, no matter how unpop- 
ular at the time, progressive issues, and thus 
it kept full pace with the demands of enlight- 
ened humanity. It was the defender of the 
rights of the people, especially the laboring 
man. It forced unreasoning prejudice up to 
its support, and thus is explained its vital hold 
upon the popular heart for over a half centu- 
ry. Its conventions (embracing its leading, 
thinking men) were, in their platforms, in ad- 
vance of the masses. <A party, to be success- 
ful, must scent vital issues from afar, and 
place itself in advance of unreasoning, un- 
thinking prejudice. The advanced thought, 
the progressive ideas of the nation, are posi- 
tive. The men and women who advocate 
them are positive. They will co-operate re- 
luctantly with the thoughtless, inert mass, 
feeling as if allied to a carcass; and when 
they can carry it no longer, will break away. 

It is ever safe for a party to ally itself to 
progress, to secure the support of positive 
men and women. Nothing is lost, but much 
gained, by doing so. Almost to a dead cer- 
tainty the opposition to reforms is passive. It 
is inert from its very nature. It is more easy 
to follow at slow pace the leaders of public 
opinion, to accept advanced standards of a 
party, than to oppose. Again, that party 
whose platforms are in advance of born 
prejudices, accepting new issues, will not 
only retain in its own ranks, but gather from 
all other parties, that positive, enthusiastic, 
enterprising, go-ahead element that it is so 
necessary to have in order to insure contin- 
ued success. The Republican party, wisely 
governing the State in other respects, can’t 
help retaining power fifty years by thus de- 
veloping a wise foresight and aggregating to 
itself the advocates of reforms that are as cer- 
tain of ultimate triumph as that Jehovah 
reigns or that right finally prevails. 

Such are some of the substantial reasons 
why the Republican party in this State should 
adopt the Woman Suffrage plank at the com- 
ing State Convention. The members of the 
party, and others favoring the measure, are 
earnest, positive men and women, who will be 
heard, and can’t safely be ignored. It is the ele- 


'an ignoble defeat. 
| adopting such a plank, will be glorified. Tt 





ment that will impart enthusiasm in the cam- 


The Republican party, 


will receive such unbounded, unstinted praise 
as will give it an overwhelming momentum of 
strength and good will, while the passive, in- 
ert, conservative class may mutter a slight 
dissent, but not a mother’s son of them will 
neglect on that account to vote a Republican 
ticket. In fact, when they read and see and 
hear the glorification of the party, on account 
of its advanced position, they will become 
proud that they belong to such a party. 

It is never safe to ignore, even if they are 
few in number, positive, progressive counsels 
and supporters, while itis perfectly safe to 
override the negative opinions, even if numer- 
ous, of sluggish, unreasoning conservatives, 
The latter element is as certainly hitched to 
the train of the former as that gravitation 
seeks a common center. 

But the advocates of Woman Suffrage in 
Michigan are not few in number. Nor does it 
comprise among its supporters a meek, low 
class of men and women. This cause has to 
back it: 

Ist. A majority of the most influential 
Republican papers in the State, outside of 
Detroit. The Detroit daily press is rapidly 
reducing itself to a cipher, so far as leadership 
is concerned. It can sneer and ridicule, re- 
hash country weeklies. But so far as a bold, 
manly advocacy or opposition to any measure 
of reform is concerned, it isa nonentity. Ga- 
briel’s trump would fail to awake it from its 
conservative snooze. 

2d. It has a liberal portion of the educators 
of the State—men of the highest standing— 
from the Chancellor of the University, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College, and Princi- 

al of the State Normal School, down to the 
umblest schoolmaster. 

3d. Our ablest and most honored statesmen. 
Both of our United States Senators are on the 
record in its favor, and one of them, if not 
both, earnest and zealous advocates. The 
majority of our delegation in Congress, many 
of our ablest and best men in the Legislature. 

4th. The reflective, naturally progressive 
and intelligent men in all the departments of 
business, in town and city. 

5th. The women who believe in the ballot 
and desire it, are not our unintelligent, igno- 
rant or depraved women. But they are the 
reverse. he teachers in our Normal School, 
in all our higher schools of learning, our best 
and noblest women, leaders in society, in 
every good ‘‘word and work’’ to advance the 
interests and weal of humanity. From the 
wife of our noble and popular Governor, wives 
of the Judges of our Courts and professors in 
our institutions of learning, wives of our edi- 
tors-—the natural leaders of great and grand 
reforms—the wives of our most intelligent 
farmers, possess an inspired zeal to secure 
their just and inalienable right, the power to 
confer political blessing and salvation upon 
their country. 

Shall the Republican State Convention of 
Michigan insanely go back upon and ignore 
all this sentiment, treat it with utter neglect 
and silence, or give it a cold, freezing recog- 
nition? Why not boldly and manfully follow 
the example set us by the Republicans of Iowa, 
accept the lessons of history and sound phil- 
osophy, and insert in the platform a plank that 
shall utter no uncertain sound, but send a 
thrill of joy into the hearts of thousands, and 
awaken an enthusiasm in behalf or the Re- 
publican party of this State, that shall give it 
a victory unparalleled in its history ? 

The Republican party of Michigan is sol- 
emnly pledged to do this by the fourteenth 
plank of the National Republican platform, 
adopted at Philadelphia, June 9, 1872, which 
reads as follows: 

“The Republican party is mindful of its ob 
ligations to the loyal women of America, for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
viewed with satisfaction; and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration.”’ 

— Ypsilanti (Mich.) Commercial. 





OPPOSITION HELPS SUFFRAGE IN MICH- 
IGAN. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—The Suf- 
frage element in Laingsburg, Shiawassee Co., 
Michigan, has been latent until ‘aroused by 
the opposition of the Fourth of July orator, 
who unkindly attacked Woman Suffrage and 
its friends. Before the assembly was dismissed, 
Benjamin Walker, a member of our Legisla- 
ture, enthusiastically anounced a lecture on 
Woman Suffrage in the Methodist Church for 
the next Saturday evening. 

The Methodist Trustees held a consultation 
and refused their church; then the Congre- 
gationalists were applied to, who heartily 
granted the use of their church. 

Mattie H. Strickland, of St. Johns, was en- 
gaged as speaker for the occasion, and a large 
and appreciative audience listened to her elo- 
quent address. 

Clinton Co. Prohibition Convention sent 
Miss Strickland and other ladies among its del- 
egates to the State Prohibition Convention, 
which convened at Lansing, July 30. 

L. A. B. 


SUCCESSFUL MEETING IN DE WITT. 


Eprrors Woman’s JournaL:—The Suffrage 
fever is rapidly spreading over the State, even 
into the rural districts. This conservative 
section has been induced to come out en massé 
to hear a woman lecture upon one of the most 
important issues of the coming political cam- 
paign. 

On the evening of July 21st, a large and at- 
tentive audience convened at the Baptist 
Church in this village, to listen to a lecture 
upon Universal Suffrage by Mattie H. Strick- 
land of St. Johns, Mich. The address mani- 
fested much legal research, was strong in af- 
gument, eloquent in appeal, and well delivered. 

The lecturer reviewed the former status ef 
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women in society, and conclusively demon- 
strated that man’s civilization aad Woman's 
elevation had progressed side by side, each 
seemingly necessary tothe other. The ballot, 
he claimed, should be given to Woman, not 
merely as a matter of simple justice, but as a 
prime necessity for the political elevation of 
mankind, and to lift the noble science of gov- | 
ernment from the degradation into which polit- 
ical rings had dragged it. 

Miss Strickland is a young student of Law, 
and is meeting with remarkable success in her 
public speaking. 

On the day succeeding the lecture, those 
interested in Suffrage met at the Methodist 
Church and organized an association. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—Mary Gibson Scott. 

Vice-Presidents—G. W. Topping, M. D., 
Mrs. Webber. 

Secretary—Edith E. Williams. 

Treasurer—Celia Alexander. 

An Executive Committee of the following 
named persons was appointed by the Presi- 
dent: Rev. W. J. Swift, Dr. Mary Bates, M. T. 
Parks, Louisa Fletcher, Olivia Baker, Aman- 
da Woodruff. 

Interesting and encouraging remarks were 
made by Rev. W. J. Swift, Dr. Topping, Miss 
Strickland and others. Efforts will be made 
to procure other speakers here, and suffrage 
tracts and campaign documents will be dis- 
tributed freely. E. E. WittiaMs, 

Sec. DeWitt W.S.A., Clinton Co. 

De Witt, Mich., Aug. 5, 1874. 





MEN WHO OPPOSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaL:—On reading 
a letter from a Michigan citizen, in opposition 
to Woman Suffrage, in your paper recently, it 
reminded me of my experience with one of the 
same kind of men, which I will relate. 

We had a man working for us a few weeks 
since, and wishing to see how he stood on the 
Woman question, we asked him if he was go- 
ing to vote for Woman Suffrage next fall? 

“Going to vote for Woman Suffrage,” said 
he. 

“Yes,” said I, “are you not going to vote in 
favor of it, so the women can vote at the next 
election ?”’ 

“Is that it ?” said he, ‘“‘why, I thought that 
the men up to Lansing last winter fixed it so 
they could vote now.” 

Such is the way some of our intelligent(?) 
voters regard this subject. Yours truly. 

L LC. 

Paw Paw, Michigan, 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


At a recent meeting of a Farmer’s club in 
Vevay township a vote was taken on Woman 
Suffrage, the result being 17 for and 4 against 
it. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Plain- 
well, Mary Copp Woodhams, Secy., met at 
the residence of Mrs. Dr. J. M. Copp, on 
Tuesday, August 11th. 


Ata celebration of West India emancipa- 
tion by the colored people of Vandalia, Aug. 
1, Mrs. M. Adelle Haslett was invited to speak 
and made an interesting and conclusive argu- 
ment in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 

A Woman Suffrage Association was formed 
at Otsego, last week, with the following named 
persons as officers: Rev. Wright Barrett, 
President; Mrs. H. S. Isham and Mrs. Mollie 
Hawks, Vice-Presidents; D. M. Hall, Treas- 
urer; W. C. Edsall, G. A. Morgan and Mrs. 
J. H. Lamoreaux, Executive Committee. 


Messrs. E. A. Dapper and C. N. Potter ot 
this city addressed a meeting at Byron Center, 
Wednesday, in opposition to Woman Suffrage. 
There was a large turn out both of the friends 
and opponents of the measure. Mr. I. H. 
Parrish addressed a meeting next day on the 
other side of the question, at the same place. 





Elder T. H. Stewart delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on the subject of Woman Suffrage 
at Train’s Hall, Lowell, Saturday evening. 
He discusses the question fairly and with abil- 
ity. He is constantly going from place to 
place and feels confident that the cause is 
gaining friends in Michigan every day. He 
believes Michigan will do her duty in Novem- 
ber.—Lowell Journal. 

The firm of Stone & Kendall, of the Kala- 
mazoo Telegraph, has dissolved partnership, 
the managing editor, James H. Stone, retiring. 
In a valedictory, Mr. Stone gives, as a reason 
for retiring, the statement that he does so owing 
to a difference of opinion between himself 
and partner as to supporting Congressman J. 
C. Burrows for re-election. Mr. Stone was 
opposed to such action. 

Judge Harlan addresed a meeting at Oak- 
field township on Wednesday. A Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: Oliver R. Lewis, President; 
John B. Potter and Mrs. Minerva J. Kutts, 
Vice-Presidents; Samuel B. Kutts, Secretary ; 
Mrs. Mary Wellman, Treasurer. The Associa- 
tion appointed another meeting at the same 
place—Oakfield schoolhouse—for Wednesday 
evening, August 12, to commence at 7 Pp. m. 


A Woman Suffrage meeting was held at the 
school house, Spencer’s Mills, on Thursday 
evening, which was addressed by Judge B. 
A. Harlan. The house was crowded and 





much interest manifested. The following are 


the officers of the Association, all names of | 
prominent citizens: Jacob C. Vanzandt,Pres- j Suffrage, which means the expression of the | 


ident; Mrs. Lucina R. Sutton and Mrs. Har- 
riet M. Hough, Vice-Presidents; Fayette 
Hough, Secretary; Henry Stroup, Treasurer. 
The Association held another meeting T hurs- 
day evening, August 13th. 


The letter from Gov. Campbell, of Wyo- 

ming, addressed to the President of the De- 
troit Woman Suffrage Association, willinform 
our readers how Woman Suffrage works 
where it has been and is being tried... . . 
. . . It having been intimated in some quar- 
ters that Judge Kingman had changed his 
views of the question since 1872. Mr. Ed. A. 
Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mich.,’recently wrote 
in reference to the matter and received in re- 
ply a letter which will go far toward encour- 
aging the timid to believe that the extension 
of the ballot to the women of Michigan would 
be fraught with the best possible results.— 
Traverse Bay Eagle. 


Thursday of last week it was announced 
that G. B. Stebbins of Detroit, would lecture 
at the Court House upon the subject of women 
voting, the following evening. The notice 
being so short, there were not many present, 
but enough to call from Mr. Stebbins one of 
the best lectures it has been our pleasure to 
listen to. Mr. S. is a pleasant speaker, and 
deals with the subject so as to command the 
respect and favorable comment even of those 
who oppose him on the subject of Suffrage. 
He said he expected to live until every wo- 
man was authorized to vote, and that he ex- 
pected to live long enough to hear those who 
are now the most bitter opponents of the en- 
franchisement say that they had always fav- 
ored the movement.—Cassopolis Democrat. 


A number of persons in favor of extending 
the elective franchise to women, met at the 
Sheriff’s office, Tuesday evening, for the pur- 
pose of forming an association. Mr. E. B. 
Warner was called to the chair, and the con- 
stitution adopted by the State Association was 
adopted, and the following officers elected. 
President, William Seares; first Vice-Presi- 
dent, Phebe D. Allison; second Vice-Presi- 
dent, 8. T. Read; Secretary, C. C. Nelson; 
Treasurer, Maria F. Thomas. Dr. J. M. Shep- 
herd, Lucy Merwin and Maryette H. Glover, 
were appointed a committee to draft and re- 
port By-Laws at the next meeting. The first 
Vice-President was authorized to appoint a 
committee of three to canvass and solicit sign- 
ers to the Constitution, and the association ad- 
journed for one week.—Cassopolis Democrat. 


The people in the vicinity of Carpenter’s 
Corners, Portage Co., met last week, pursu- 
ant to appointment, in the large school-house 
at the Corners, to listen to a lecture on Wo- 
man Suffrage, by Mrs. D. C. Blakeman, of 
Kalamazoo. Quite a housefull assembled. 
Mr. Daniel Cahill, chairman of the meeting, 
introduced the speaker, who gave a clear, 
logical and historical lecture, on the subject, 
which met with great acceptance and was high- 
ly applauded. After the lecture, a Woman 
Suffrage Assocjation for the town of Portage 
was organized. Thirteen names were enrolled 
and many more will doubtless soon be added. 
Mrs. Henry Nesbitt was elected President; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. D. Cahill and Mrs. 
Smith. Secretary, Mrs Lydia Beebe, Treas- 
urer, Mr. Ames Cooley. A committee . was 
appointed. whose business it shall be to procure 
speakers for future meetings. Adjourned to 
meet again August 12th. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wendell Phillips has accepted his appoint- 
ment as Lunacy Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. 

Three noted English women—Queen Ann, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, and Harriet Lee—died on 
the first day of August. 











In the town of Lac qui Parle, Minn., there 
is but one girl to eight boys. Come East, 
young men, come East. 


Mrs. Remond Putnam, who has spent the 
last two years in Italy, has returned to New 
England. 

We are sorry to learn, by private letters 
from Europe, that, while ‘‘Warrington’s”’ gen- 
eral health is apparently better, he is sadly 
troubled with catarrh. 

At Oberlin College the feminine students 
reach as high a standing in the classes as do 
the young men. And they are said to endure 
hard study without losing health at all. 


Musical London has been amazingly taken 
by an orchestra of fifty-three ladies from Vi- 
enna, led by Madame Weinlich. They exe- 
cute varied programmes with great spirit and 
delicacy. 

Chicago has introduced moral suasion in her 
schools instead of corporal punishment, and 
finds it successful. Last year there were fewer 
suspensions in proportion to attendance than 
ever before. 

There is a young man at Saratoga who 
changes his costume three times a day, before 
12M. He has a special hat, tie and gloves, to 
match every suit. But gentlemen are never 
extravagant in dress, you know. 





‘‘Home Rule” is the popular watchword of 
the Fenians in Ireland, and of the white dem- , 





ocracy in the South. We claim it for Woman 


domestic interests in our government. 


The Labor Reform Convention at Framing- 
ham, Mass., on the 12th inst., adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of Woman Suffrage, of an eight 
hour law, and of half time schools. It ad- 
journed without making any nominations. 

The Governor of Mississippi has signed 
the new liquor-license bill, which requires a ma- 
jority of males over twenty-one and females 
over eighteen to sign a petition before a license 
can be granted in any place. 

“Fair Play for Women,”’ by George Wil- 
liam Curtis, which we publish this week, is so 
admirable a statement that we hope our Mich- 
igan exchanges will reprint it. We especially 
invite our opponents to do so, as an act of 
justice to Woman Suffrage. 

Rey. Mrs. Gillett, of Rochester, Michigan, 
says that at almost every trip she takes in 
that State, some man goes through the cars 
and takes the vote of women, and that it is 
usually six out of ten in favorof Woman Suf- 
frage. 

So fas as heard from, the vote in Utah for 
delegates to Congress, is: Cannon, 12,923; 
Boskin, 3748. In Salt Lake County, Cannon 
received 5233 votes, and Boskin 2364. This 
shows how largely the Mormon population pre- 
ponderates in Utah. 


Two daughters of the late Rev. James W. 
Ward, of Abington, Mass., are members of a 
party of ladies who are on a walking tour 
through Saxony, Switzerland and Bohemia, 
carrying their sketch-books, waterproofs, ete., 
strapped on their backs. 


Fourteen young ladies ‘‘took the white veil” 
at St. Joseph’s Catholic Chapel at Hartford, 
Friday morning, and next morning, eight, who 
had worn the white veil the required time, took 
the black veil. So much for the boasted en- 
lightenment of the nineteenth century! 


The Danbury man in his last letter from 
London remarks: ‘‘All the theaters are pro- 
vided with convenient bars tended by young 
women. And these young women, who tend 
bar in England, get from seventy-five to one 
hundred and thirty dollars a year and their 
board.”’ 


Of thirty-six applicants for admission to 
the California State University, next term, 
eighteen passed the Examining Board. Miss 
Anna Head and Miss Milicent Shinn, gradu- 
ates of the Oakland High School, passed the 
best examination in classics, of all the appli- 
cants, 


The will of Mrs. Ruth B. D’ Wolf of Bristol, 
R. I., made in 1868, but just probated, gives 
nearly all her real estate to trustees, for the 
erection of an Episcopal church and the sup- 
port of a pastor; if, however, the bequest is not 
used for this purpose within fifty years, it is 
to be devoted to the founding of an Episcopal 
theological seminary. 

Miss Matilda Hindman has recently returned 
from a two weeks’ stay in Allegan County, 
Michigan, and gone to Berrien County. Wher- 
ever she lectures, Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions are promptly organized, and public sen- 
timent is changed, and aroused in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage. A dozen such workers 
would soon redeem the State. 


It is a good thing for women to be able to 
swim. Example: A few weeks ago, in Eng- 
land, two boys went to bathe near King’s 
Cross, from a boat near shore. One got be- 
yond his depth, and would certainly have been 
drowned, had not the‘cries of his companions 
brought Miss Eliza Shaw, an excellent swim- 
mer, to the water, who instantly plunged in, as 
she was, and caught the boy just as he was 
sinking. England is thanking her for it. 


Mrs. Dorothy D. Bates, of Kingston, Mass., 
87 years old, recollects seeing Ebenezer Cobb 
who died in 1801, aged 107 years. This 
“Granther Cobb’ recollected seeing the fu- 
neral procession of Peregrine White, who was 
born on board the Mayflower, and died in 1704, 
aged 84 years. Thus, a person now living has 
seen and recollects a man who saw the funeral 
procession of one who landed on Plymouth 
Rock from the Mayflower, over two and a 
half centuries ago. 


A Montreal paper says, ‘“The ladies of this 
city will be gratified to learn that the Woman’s 
Rights movement is advancing with giant 
strides; a Papineau road brickmaker employs 
women in his manufactory. . Several women 
could be seen yesterday in his yard, piling 
bricks; the happy, contented expression vis- 
ible on their sunburnt features showed plainly 
that they enjoyed their work. Their hands 
moved nimbly, and they can throw eight 
bricks in the time a man takes to throw four.” 


Professor Nichols in his report on the pres- 
ent condition of certain rivers in Massachu- 
setts, has the following paragraph. 

The chemical examination of the waters 
was made as soon as possible after the collec- 
tion, being, as a rule, begun and finished on 
the following day. A somewhat detailed state- 
ment of the methods will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to this report. Most of the analytical 
work has been performed by Miss Ellen H. 
Swallow, A. M., inthe laboratory of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, under my 
own direction. I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging my indebtedness to her valuable as- 
sistance, and in expressing my confidence in 
the accuracy of the results obtained. 


| Allittle company of New York ladies, ac- 
companied by their husbands, are enjoying a 
fishing excursion onthe Beaverskill. ‘The ap- 


ness, is quite picturesque. They wear fishing 
suits that bear a remote resemblance to bath- 
| ing suits, and they go through all parts of the 


suit for a lady consists of a sort of frock 


tight at the ankle, a common straw hat worth 
fifty cents, and a pair of brogan shoes, with 
coarse woolen stockings. 


What are English Channel Shoes ?—All 
sewed shoes have the seam that unites sole 
and upper, sunk into a channel cut in the bot- 
tom of the sole. This channel has generally 
been cut from the edge, leaving a flimsy lip 
that soon turns up and makes a ragged sole. 
In England they cut this channel from the 
surface, as in hand sewed shoes, and the lip 
cannot turn up. This channel cannot be cut 
in poor leather; and thus indicates a good ar- 
ticle. A dark line running round the sole 
near the edge, shows where the English Chan- 
nel is cut. 


Novels are not legal evidence, but they af- 
ford fair illustrations of the average experience 
of men. And in Trollope’s realistic story, 
“He Knew He was Right,”’ will be found the 
history of an innocent woman who, in health 
and strength, confessed to adultery simply to 
pacify the persistent demands of a sickly and 
half-insane husband. How much more prob- 
able is it that such confessions should be made 
by an innocent woman in feeble health, who 
was nagged and preached at for this purpose 
day after day, month after month, year after 
year, from 10 in the morning until three hours 
after midnight, and this by a husband in the 
prime of life, health, and vigor ? 


Western Massachusetts is about to have a 
new reform paper. We learn with pleasure 
that on Saturday, September 12, will be is- 
sued at Northampton, Mass., the first number 
of a first class, eight-page weekly paper, 
The Northampton Journal, A. M. Powell, late 
editor of the New York National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, Editor; Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Associate Editor; H. H. Bond & Co., Pub- 
lishers. The Journal will be an independent 
paper, will discuss politics, literature, reform, 
the agricultural, manufacturing, educational, 
and general interests, especially of Hampshire 
County and Western Massachusetts, will pre- 
sent a full compendium of local and general 
news, and will have the services of an able 
corps of contributors and correspondents. 

An examble of noble and useful womanhood 
has been set by an English lady, a Mrs. Wat- 
son, now at Mount Lebanon, who for thirty 
years has devoted herself and her fortune to 
the work of educating her sex in the East. 
She has conducted schools in Athens, Candia, 
Valparaiso, Smyrna, Beyrout, Sidon and 
Mount Lebanon. At the latter place she es- 
tablished a number of schools for the natives, 
including Roman and Greek Catholics, Druses, 
&e. She has also built a church at Shemlan, 
and has recently opened three schools for 
girls in the villages adjacent. These schools 
are taught by native teachers, trained by her- 
self. She bears the greater portion of the ex- 
penses in all her enterprises. 





Speaking of Marriage, the Index says: 

A contract is a contract, and to preach that 
it is of no obligation is ridiculous. Society 
has a perfect right to protect jealously the 
marriage contract, without which the perma- 
nence of the home would be greatly endan- 
gered, if not destroyed: andevery reasonable 
demand of the “free love”? believers would 
be fully met by the universal recognition of 
marriage itself as the freely formed union of 
equals, with all the mutual obligations of a 
contract between equals. It is a mistake to 
suppose that ownership of the wife by the 
husband is the ‘chief corner-stone’’ of legal 
marriage: the fact of a mutual contract is its 
corner-stone, and the notion of a contract 
without mutual obligations, is the great hal- 
lucination of some social philosophers. Ele- 
vate and purify marriage, as much as you 
please; this will be the best possible result of 
the ‘‘free love’’ agitation. 

Blanche d’Antigny, who lately died in 
Paris, was nothing but ‘Cupid’? in “Orpheus 
in the Infernal Realm,” and quite an improp- 
er young woman; but she hada heart. When 
Lucie, a fellow-actor at the Folie Dramatique. 
died, Blanche asked the cashier for an advance 
of 150 franes on her salary. The cashier at 
first treated her request as a joke, knowing 
her abundant resources. ‘‘But I was never 
more sincere in my life,’’ she urged. ‘But 
this is a strange request,”’ replied the cashier; 
‘*you have only to sell one of those,”’ pointing 
to the diamonds in her ears, ‘‘to realize 10,000 
franes.’”’ ‘Oh! I know that,” she cried, low- 
ering her veil to hide her tears; ‘‘but I want 
the money to buy flowers for poor Lucie’s 
grave, and for these I can only pay money 
honestly earned.” 


A London letter to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial says, a recent meeting in London of the 
friends of the bill admitting women to the 
franchise, was attended by ladies in the high- 
est circles, and many of them, members of the 
aristocracy. Scores of beautiful young la- 
dies, many of them belles in society, eagerly 
participated in the proceedings, and very 
many authoresses. Mr. Forsyth, the new Tory 
Member of Parliament for Marylebone, who is 





now conducting the bill in Parliament, presid- 


pearance of the ladies, when equipped for busi- | 


stream with the utmost intrepidity. A fishing | 


dress, a pair of bloomer trousers, fastened | 


ed, and Rt. Hon, James Stansfeld, member 
| of the late Liberal government, was at his 
| side—no doubt by the desire of Mr. Gladstone, 
who does not desire that the Tories shall win 
all the glory of the admission of women to 
the franchise, which he sees to be inevitable. 


The Worcester Spy would reform the cau- 
cus system by having primary elections pro- 
vided for by law and conducted by public offi- 
cers. “Let it be provided,” it says, “that a 
| certain time, say a month, before each elec- 


tion, polls shall be opened in each town and 
| ward, that public officers shall preside, having 
a separate ballot-box and separate check-list 
| for each party, that the polls shall be opened 
«fixed number of hours, two for instance, each 
day for a certain number of days—three days 
would perhaps, be enough, though a week 
would be bette®—and the state ofthe poll at 
the end of each day should be announced be- 
fore the time of voting on the following day.” 
This, it thinks, would place all on an equal 
footing and “give every man his just share of 
influence in nominating the candidates of his 
party, with so many opportunities of voting, 
that no man’s engagements or business need 
keep him away from the polls.’ 


Cadet Smith, the colored student at West 
Point, failed on his examination for gradua- 
tion, and had to leave the academy without 
his commission. He alleges that he failed, 
not through deficiency, but from the prejudice 
of his examiners against his color. The sim- 
ilarity of his case to that of Miss Jex-Blake 
and the examiners of Edinburg University is 
striking. Miss Jex is the pioneer of her sex 
in the university, as Smith of his race in the 
academy. When, the other day, she failed 
to pass her examination in medicine, she wrote 
to the papers cor plaining that it was her sex 
and not her ignoiance that caused her rejec- 
tion. Thereupon the examiners came out 
with a highly indignant answer, and particu- 
larly explained how little Miss Jex really knew 
about medicine. She had the worst of the 
controversy decidedly. We don’t know wheth- 
er Cadet Smith is right in his complaints or 
not, but we shouldn’t advise him to make too 
much fuss, unless he is conscious of being a 
first class scholar. 





One skeleton in the Beecher closet has at 
last been fairly forced to the light; and cer- 
tainly it is grisly enough to explain some of 
the mysterious features of Mr. Beecher’s con- 
duct. One of his sisters appears in the light 
of a convert to free love doctrines, a devotee 
of Mrs. Woodhull, an absolute believer in 
that person’s stories against her brother, and 
bitterly resolved to force him'to further the 
cause by confessing! Dr. Edward Beecher’s 
letter to her on the subject is published, and 
it makes as sorrowful a revelationas has been 
seen for many a day. It has long been hinted 
that the warfare on Mr. Beecher had its ori- 
gin in the anger of a free love wing of the 
Woman Suffrage party in New York; but few 
really believed that his own sister could be 
the instrument specially chosen for his torture. 
The woman seems to have really supposed 
that the pastor of Plymouth Church was guilty 
of criminal intimacy with one of his parish- 
ioners, that he could confess it to her before 
the congregation in some theatrical fashion in 
which she had devised a prominent role for 
herself, and that then he could go on preach- 
ing as usual!—N. Y. Tribune. 





At the Educational Convention in Detroit 
last week, the question of sex in education 
was taken up, and three papers were read 
more or less directly bearing upon the ques- 
tion; by Dr. E. H.Clarke, of Boston, the title of 
whose paper was “The Building of a Brain ;” 
by Prof. James Orton, of Vassar, on ‘‘Four 
Years at Vassar College;’’ and by Prof. J. M. 
Hosmer of the University of Missouri, on ‘‘Co- 
education of the sexes in Universities.’’ (An 
abstract of Dr. Clarke’s paper will appear next 
week.) Prof. Orton’s paper wasa very inter- 
esting presentation of the facts in regard to 
Vassar College and was warm in favor of 
higher education for women, but against co- 
education. Prof. Hosmer mentioned the his- 
tory and experience of co-education with 
many illustrated incidents, and drew conclu- 
sions favorable to it as the only practical way 
to secure the higher education to women. He 
thought, however, that the arguments as to 
the good effects of co-education were over- 
drawn. It is strange that with the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan practicing co-education, 
and, with five other Michigan colleges con- 
ducted upon the same principle, Dr. Clarke. 
should have indulged in his dreary theory in 
Michigan, where it has long since been out- 
grown. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 
JOHN STUART MILL. 


BY MRA, EB. DUPFEY 


Men upward «stretch their arme to rear h the skies 

In faith they sink their petty plaimets down, 

To gage the unknown depths of ocean Yet 

Their hands touch bat the roofs which they them- 
selves 

Have built above their heats, and painted blue, 

And named them in their folly “heavens.” 
Jeads 

Sink down until their lines are taut, and then 

They cry out, they have touched the deepest depths. 

They think that they have grasped infinity, 

And comprehended it, when they in truth 

Have measured only to the narrowed bounds 


Of their conceptions. 
Yet one man stood up, 


And heavenward raised his eyes, ° stretched his 
arms, 

In an unutterable longing. And he saw 

The ether spread away beyond his reach. 

Then folded he his hands upon his breast, 

And meekly said: “I will not strive to grasp 

The unattainable, nor bound the boundless.” Then, 

With the humility of a great soul— 

Already taken wisdom's earliest step 

In which it learns to understand itself, 

And measure its own ignorance—he said, 

“ Non credo, for 1 cannot comprehend.” 

And #0, they said, his noble life went out 

In utter darkness, and they spoke their words 


Half pity and half scorn. 
Nay, "twas not so. 


His sou) went out from shadow into light. 

There, shall be given him for weakness—strength; 
For ignorance—knowledge; and there shall his mind 
Be magnified until its wondrous powers 


Shall comprehend the infinite. 
Ah, he whose heart 


Was filled with love for human kind, even though 
In faith’s fair temple on the lowest step 
He stood, there shal) he find the highest seat! 


Their 


UNSEEN. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


How do the rivulets find their way? 
How do the floweretsa know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 
I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird's speech: 
1 do not see who is there to teach, 
1 see the hare from danger hide, 
And the stars through the trackless spaces ride: 
1 do not see that they have a guide. 
He is eyes for ali, who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal. 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
—Exchange. 
— 


— 


HAPPY WOMEN, 


BY KATE TRUE. 








*A woman is never so happy, believe me, as when 
mending old pants, darning stockings or tending 
babies.”’— Washington Letter. 


There is unadulterated wisdom for you! 
Think of it! Never so happy!! 

How nonsensical art and science appear 
when viewed through a pair of materialistic 

spectacles! How frivolous the work of wo- 
men in the past, and the work of women to- 
day when her happiness is considered! What 
tons and tons of paper have been wasted, in 
imparting instruction, or amusing the masses, 
when all the time the writers might have 
been good and happy with what a woman 
calls ‘‘darnation embroidery;’’ no profanity 
is intended, it sounds better even than darning 
stockings. Alas, for the old maids, the pret- 
ty and cheerful widows, the hard students, 
devoted teachers, editors, merchants, sales- 
women and others, who have neither pants to 
mend, babies to tend or darnation embroidery 
to make them happy! Alas for womanly as- 
pirations and womanly strivings for the high- 
est and noblest life bequeathed to mortals! 
Throw culture to the dogs, or leave it for men, 
and return at once to the days of barbarism 
and unlimited happiness. 

Give us virgins with a mending basket, Ma- 
ter Dolorosas inserting an indiscribable figure 
in the rear of dilapidated pantaloons, St. 
Cecilia with a dish towel, and Mary Queen of 
Scots diligently darning a blue yarn sock! 
Away with all sentiment, beauty, poetry, and 
inspiration; let the high offices of companion, 
counsellor, teacher and guide be no longer eli- 
gible to Woman, but permit her to ‘‘be happy.” 
Hereafter, let a familiar sentence read ‘Life, 
liberty, old pants, stockings and babies’’*— 
happiness will be the natural result. 

Drop your pens, fair sisters, you who wield 
them for the healing of hurts, and the pleas- 
ure of God's children! 

Drop the chisel, oh gifted Hosmer, and bid 
your companions do the same! 

Come from your observatory, Maria Mitchell 
and forget the marvelous works written in 
the heavens! What have we to do with Geor- 
gium, Sidus, Vesta, Ceres, or any of the starry 
host; betake thyself to mending and happi- 
ness, and forget that brave woman, wise moth- 
er, and superior scientist, Mary Somerville! 
Forbid the bans, when lovely women are 
about to consecrate themselves to a life of 
scientific research; silence the sweet singers, 
muzzle the press, and bar the doors of college 
and of schoolroom; life’s prime purpose, is 
~‘the pursuit of happiness,’’ and let the wo- 
amen be happy! 

Can we as a people afford it ? 

Are we to fight with all the weapons given 
as by liberal education, and hard-earned ad- 
wantages, against the tendency to materialism, 

«or are we to go back to our mending, or fold 
our hands in idleness if fortune or fate has 
denied us the luxury of rents and rips, and 
be happy ? 

God bless the babies! say I, from the wee 





| red-faced helpless atom fresh from the land of | he would only scold and say,—‘ Well, what do | 


girl *‘too large to be petted.” It would be a 
| poor world without them, and every mother 
knows it; more than one woman has been 
| lifted out of the frivolousness of life into the 
| glory of womanhood with its responsibilities, 
by the coming of her first baby; more than 
one woman has grown up, and out of, the 
stern practical duties and drudgeries of life, 
led by the hand of her babe. It is the father 
who wonders **why you don’t stop its erying,”’ 
when he wishes to sleep; it is the father who 
looks keenly to the externals, and hopes to 
be proud of his son or daughter; but the 
mother hides great things in her heart and 
little by little she draws from this supply of 
never-failing love, patience, and purity, and 
feeds the fresh young soul which is a part of 
herself. Ah yes! the babies are precious 
things, whether in our arms, or in the dear 
All-Father’s! ‘There is no refiner like sor- 
row,” says the poet, and “there is no refiner 
like travel,” says the philosopher, but we add, 
“there is no refiner like a baly.’’ The knowl- 
edge, love and necessary patience comes with 
the little ones, and blessed are the mothers who 
find comfort in them daily. But what is to be 
done when a large number of women are 
without families ? Must happiness be denied 
them?—are they of necessity cold, heartless, 
and unmotherly? Not at all. One of the ten- 
derest nurses I ever saw was a southern wo- 
man of wealth, who was not permitted to 
marry the man of her choice and therefore be- 
came what the world calls an old maid. Her 
motherliness and devotion to the little children 
might well shame some of our modern ma- 
trons, who publicly parade with frowsy lap- 
dogs and leave their children to hirelings. 
Far be it from me to ignore the smallest ef- 
fort which adds to the attractions of a real 
home; far be it also to admit for one moment 
the low standard of domestic duties which 
would reduce all women to a life of drudgery 
and servitude. Woman's tact and talent must 
pervade the home in every department, and 
the number of American women who do not 
find it necessary to personally superintend 
their households, is small indeed. The count- 
less capabilities of the average housekeeper, 
is something wonderful. Mary Somerville per- 
formed her domestic duties with alacrity and 
skill, thereby gaining time for her studies. 
Charlotte Bronté wrote Jane Eyre all the bet- 
ter for her knowledge of domestic matters, 
but poor Charlotte would hardly tell us she 
was ‘‘never so happy”? as when paring pota- 





toes or mending her father’s clothing. The 
task was doubtless well done, for most women 
work conscientiously, especially if the work 
be distasteful; but Charlotte Bronté’s happi- 
ness would depend largely on the pleasant 
fancies she could weave while occupied in the 
homely duties. The most devoted wife in the 
world could hardly grow poetical over a pair 
of ragged breeches. 

Looking over a long list of American wo- 
men who contribute regularly to current liter- 
ature, we find few who are not known as ex- 
cellent housekeepers, notwithstanding the oft- 
repeated slander “that literary women are 
slovenly.’ ‘Two pictures present themselves 
as I write. One, a woman addressing a large 
concourse of people, holding them spell-bound 
with her eloquence,—the other a morning 
scene, and the same woman feeding her chick- 
ens, and “looking well to the ways of her 
household.”’ 

An enthusiastic clergyman in extolling the 
virtues of Julia Ward Howe, summed them 
all up with —‘‘And she knows how to tend ba- 
bies too, knows all about them.”’ 

These are the very women—who do know; 
these are the women who make live, vital, 
happy homes, and bless mankind and woman- 
kind by living. The woman who lives only 
to make bread, mend old clothing and attend 
to the material wants of her household may 
die, and her place can be filled with one of 
the many foreigners who crowd our cities. 
What does a mere domestic drudge know of 
the soul’s needs? What time has she to -fit 
her sons to be statesmen, or her daughters to 
fill important positions in life? Who won- 
ders if the husband and sons feel her ‘‘dowdi- 
ness,’’ and keep her as much as possible out 
of sight ? 

Who is surprised if the husband says in his 
deep grief, ‘the would rather have lost his 
best cow ?”? When a wise God made Woman 
the mother of all living, he gave her an office 
too high to be wantonly degraded, and a ter- 
rible retribution awaits those who willfully ig- 
nore the sacred trust. 

There came to me just now, a woman some 
might think happy; a plain, uncultured wo- 
man, with a warm heart and untutored intel- 
lect; hear her: 

“I am clear discouraged, it is the same old 
sound forever and ever. He goes to the shop 
early, and frets if the hot bread isn’t baked 
for his breakfast; the children go off to school, 
and then I am all day alone, work, work, 
working; then at noon, if dinner isn’t ready 
just on the tick of the clock, I have to take 
an awful lecture, and the children join in, and 
Iam so tired I can’t eat, and then the chil- 
dren go to school, and he goes back to work, 
and I go on with pots and kettles and cook- 
ing. Sometimes I get so sick working in the 
heat, the room reels round, and I just fall 
down and lay there, but I never tell John; 








__ | the unseen, to the healthy, vigorous boy or | you work so for? and only yesterday he said, 


‘Seems to me,if 1 was a great strong woman 
like you, I would try to find time to mend my | 
man’s stockings.’ * 

“Are you bringing up your daughters to as- 


sist you: 

“No, their father says he can’t eat anything | 
unless I cock it; and as to washing dishes and 
such work, he thinks school girls ought not to 
work, and somehow it seems to me their lives 
will be long enough and hard enough if they 
begin when they must.” 

“Infinitely harder if they are brought up 
in ignorance, but let me ask you a question or 
two. What was your life previous to your 
marriage ?”’ 

“Oh, 1 was housekeeper for years in a nice 
family. I just looked after things and had 
plenty of spare time. I used to read in those 
days a great many nice books the young ladies 
had, and once I studied French with Miss Fran- 
ces, because she thought of taking me abroad 
with her, but I was engaged, and then got 
married, and there was an end to reading and 
good times. I took all my money out of the 
bank and bought our house and furnished it all 
through and my friends made me a great many 
nice presents. I have tried real hard to make 
him a good wife and bring up the children as 
they should be, but what with never a dollar 
of my own, after handling and having it since 
I was twelve years old, and the old, up-and- 
down, and in-and-out, work, work, I don’t 
know, but life seems sort of disappointing.” 

Why wasn’t she happy with pants, stock- 
ings, and babies? She was prematurely old, 
over-worked and miserable; to use her own 
words: ‘She worked harder than any factory 
operative for her board only, and never went 
so meanly before; even the girls told her her 
dresses were old-fashioned and shabby.”’ 

We comforted her as wellas we could, gave 
a little advice, wishing it were better worth 
giving, and bade her good day. Her parting 
words were sad enough to make the tears 
start. “I don’t think life amounts to much 
anyway, I am about sick of it, and I often 
think the rest of the grave must be so sweet 
after the hurry and worry of all these years.”’ 

She is one of the many. We meet them on 
every hand, these household drudges. Men 
may write of the idle women, of the luxuri- 
ous homes, of diamonds and pearls, but they 
write of one side only. Their talent may 
give them a passport into the circles of wealth, 
where a few women resort to games and sports 
to ‘pass away the time,’’ but, if they would 
turn their eyes and look about them, or if 
they would experience ‘‘one touch of human- 
ity, that makes the whole world kin,” they 
would find women pleading, begging, praying 





for a better and nobler life; they would find 
them sorrowful and repining because no men- 
tal training made them content with their lot; 
they would find them disappointed and unsat- 
isfied; would not men be ? 

‘*Housework is healthy,’’ says Dr. Holland; 
grant it; ‘butchering is considered healthy,”’ 
would the Dr. like the labor and stench of the 
slaughter-house ? ‘‘Housework is Woman’s 
appointed work, her sphere,’’ says another 
writer; grant it; would he like every man to 
be a farmer on the same principle? ‘Sew- 
ing is Woman’s legitimate business,”’ says one; 
would you make every man a ‘‘man-milliner’’ 
or a tailor? 

‘*Men would be happier,” said Carlyle, ‘if 
they only knew how tosew.”’ Indeed, would 
they oh, philosophical Thomas,and manya wo- 
man too,if the man who ‘‘worships her’? would 
help her mend the stockings and then go out 
with her into God’s free air! 

‘‘How absurd!’ says a boyish clerk finger- 
ing his anticipated moustache, ‘‘just think of 
my darning my stockings!’’ He goes home to 
his little tenement to find his wife still hard at 
work, he eates his supper in silence, and goes 
down town for a stroll with a nice cigar in his 
mouth, and she! oh she mends or tends baby, 
and is happy! 

“Believe me a woman is never so happy,” 
etc. I must not quote that sentence again, it 
hurts me; and I might grow angry, and anger 
is unseemly—in a woman; besides, I must 
visit a poor creature in the back street with 
six children to work for, and a lazy husband 
to support and keep out of jail; she told me 
the other day if it wasn’t for Biddy, and An- 
nie, and little Micky she would be right glad 
to drop down dead any day; she was rocking 
the twins in the wooden cradle with her foot 
and nursing little Micky; and this is the way 
we hand down names to posterity! 

If the women who have time to ‘‘pass away,” 
will come to me, I will tell them where to be- 
stow it and bless their race; if they wish for ex- 
citement it can be found outside of ball-rooms, 
andevening parties. Those who will are more 
than busy lightning burdens for their sisters, 
and the romances of every day fill hearts and 
minds so entirely we have not leisure to weep 
over Lady Mary’s fancied wrongs or adore 
‘elegant widowers’’ who wear deep bands, and 
flirt with pretty blondes. 

“Life is real, life is earnest,’ and many a 
poor soul knows that by heart, who has never 
heard the cheering words of Schiller in his 
sweet song of Hope. 

There’s a voice at the heart that proclaims 
aloud, 

“‘We are born for something better.” 
— Worcester Palladium. 





FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BY 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
STEINWAY HALL, New York, MAY 12, 1870. 


Lapies anp GentTLemEN :—It is pleasant to 
see this large assembly, and this generous 
spirit, for it is by precisely such meetings as 
this that public opinion is first awakened, and 
public action is at last secured. Our question 
is essentially an American question. It con- 
cerns women, but it is not one of chivalry, 
nor of gallantry. It is a demand for equal 
rights, and will therefore be heard. When- 
ever a free and intelligent people asks any 
question, involving human rights, or liberty, 
or development, it will ask louder and louder, 
until itis answered. The conscience of this 
nation sits in the way like a sphinx, propos- 
ing its riddle of true democracy. Presidents 
and parties, conventions, caucuses and candi- 
dates, failing to guess it, are remorselessly con- 
sumed. Forty years ago, that conscience ask- 
ed, ‘Do men have fair play in this country ?” 
A burst of contemptuous laughter was the 
reply. ‘‘Fair play! It is the very country of 
fair play;’’ and the indignant land, drunk with 
prosperity and ease, turned its back. Louder 
and louder grew that question, and the land 
opened its eyes. Louder and louder! and it 
opened its ears. Louder! until it was one great 
thunderburst, absorbing all other questions; 
and then the country saw that its very life was 
bound up in the answer; and, springing to its 
feet, alive in every nerve, with one hand it 
snapped the slave’s chain, and with the other 
welded the Union into a nation—the pledge of 
equal liberty. [Applause.] 

That same conscience sits in the way to-day. 
It asks another question,—‘‘Do women have 
fair play in this country ?”’ As before, a sneer 
or a smile of derision may ripple from one end 
of the land to the other; but that question 
will swell louder and louder, until it is answer- 
ed by the ballot in the hands of every citizen, 
and by the perfect vindication of the Ameri- 
can fundamental principle, that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”’ [Applause.] By its very na- 
ture, however, the progress of this reform will 
differ from every other political movement. 
Behind every demand for the enlargement of 
the Suffrage, hitherto there was always a 
threat. It involved possible anarchy and 
blood. When the question agitated England, 
in 1832, Sir Wm. Napier said that the country 
quivered on the verge of civil war. The voice 
of the disfranchised class was muttering thun- 
der around the horizon, and by the lightning 
of its eyes, the British statesmen read the 
necessity of speedy action. But this reform 
hides no menace. It lies wholly in the sphere 
of reason. It is a demand for justice, as the 
best political policy; an appeal for equality of 
rights among citizens as the best security of 
the common welfare. It is a plea for the in- 
troduction of all the mental and moral forces 
of society into the work of government. It 
is an assertion that in the regulation of socie- 
ty, no class and no interest can be safely 
spared from a direct responsibility. It en- 
counters, indeed, the most ancient traditions, 
the most subtle sophistry of men’s passions 
and prejudices. But there was never any 
great wrong righted that was not entrenched 
in sophistry—that did not plead an immemo- 
rial antiquity, and what it called the universal 
consent and ‘‘instinct’’ of mankind. 

As Sidney Smith said sixty years ago, in 
urging the claims of women to a higher edu- 
cation, ‘‘Nothing is more common or more 
stupid than to take the actual for the possible 
—to believe that all which is is all that can 
be; first, to laugh at every proposed deviation 
from practice as impossible, then, when it is 
carried into effect, to be astonished that it did 
not take place before.”” That I suppose is 
the reason why—now that the Fifteenth 
Amendment is officially adopted—we discover 
that there were so many original Abolitionists, 
and while we are piously grateful for their 
number, we can only wonder that, being so 
many, they did not earlier do their work. 
liapienee| 

I say that the movement is a plea for jus- 
tice, and I assert that the equal rights of wo- 
men, not as citizens, but as human beings, 
have never been acknowledged. There is no 
audacity so insolent, no tyranny so wanton, 
no inhumanity so revolting, as the spirit which 
says to any human being, or to any class of 
human beings, ‘‘You shall be developed just 
as far as we choose, and as fast as we choose, 
and your mental and moral life shall be sub- 
ject to our pleasure!” and, as Mrs. Howe has 
said, this is always what men have said to 
women. 

Gibbon, certainly as profound a student of 
the history of the race as any that we know, 
says distinctly, ‘‘that the wisest or the strong- 
est of the sexes has always usurped the cares 
and duties of the state, and has confined the 
other to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life.” And Montaigne, the shrewdest and 
most passionless of the observers and critics 
of society, says, ‘‘Women are not at all to 
blame when they refuse the rules of life that 
are introduced into the world, forasmuch as 
the men made them without their consent.” 

This is true of every condition of society and 
of every period. Edward Lear, the artist, tray- 
eling in Greece, says that he was one day jog- 
ging along with an Albanian peasant, who said 
to him, ‘‘Women are really better than don- 
keys for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules.’”’ This was the honest opinion of bar- 
barism—the honest feeling of Greece to-day. 

You say that the peasant was uncivilized. 
Very well. Go back to the age of Pericles. 
It is the high noon of Greek civilization. It 
is Athens—‘‘the eye of Greece—mother of 
arts.’’? There stands the great orator—himself 
incarnate Greece—speaking the oration over 
the Peloponnesian dead. ‘The greatest glory 
of woman,”’ he says, “‘is to be the least talked 
of among men.” So said Pericles, when he 
lived. Had Pericles lived to-day he would 
have agreed that to be talked of among men 
as Miss Martineau and Florence Nightingale 
are, as Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitchell 
are, is as great a glory as to be the mother of 
the Gracchi. [Applause.] Women in Greece, 
the mothers of Greece, were an inferior and 
degraded class. And Grote sums up their 
whole condition when he says, ‘Everything 


or their rights, was determined for them by 
male relatives, and they seem to have been 
destitute of all mental culture and refine- 





ment.”’ 


which concerned their lives, their happiness, | 





These were the old Greeks. Will you have 
Rome ? The chief monument of Roman ciy- 
ilization is its law—which underlies our own: 
and Buckle quotes the great commentator on 
that law as saying that it was the distinction 
of the Reman law that it treated women not 
as persons, but as things. Or go to the most 
ancient civilization; to China, which was old 
when Greece and Rome were young. The fa- 
mous French Jesuit missionary, Abbé Huc. 
mentions one of the most tragical facts record- 
ed—that there is in China a class of women 
who hold that if they are only true to certain 
vows during this life, they shall, as a reward, 
change their form after death and return to 
earth as men. This distinguished traveler 
also says that he was one day talking with a 
certain Master Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, 
whom he was endeavoring toconvert. “But,” 
said Ting, ‘‘what is the special object of your 
preaching Christianity ?’’ ‘‘Why, to con- 
vert-you, and save your soul,”’ said the Abbé. 
‘*Well, then, why do you try to convert the 
women ?"’ asked Master Ting. “To save 
their souls,”’ said the missionary. “But wo- 
men have no souls,”’ said Master Ting; ‘“‘you 
can't expect to make Christians of women,” 
—and he was so delighted with the idea that 
he went out shouting, ‘Hi! hi! nowI shall go 
home and tell my wife she has a soul, and I 
guess she will laugh as loudly as I do!” 
[Laughter. ] 

Such were the three old civilizations. Do 
you think we can disembarrass ourselves of 
history ? Our civilization grows upon roots 
that spring from the remotest past; and our 
life, proud as we are of it, is bound up with 
that of Greece and Rome. Do you think the 
spirit of our society is wholly different? Let 
us see. -It was my good fortune, only a few 
weeks ago, to be invited to address the stu- 
dents of the Vassar College at Poughkeepsie; 
which you will remember is devoted exclusive- 
ly to the higher education of women. As I 
stood in those ample halls, and thought of 
that studious household, of the observatory 
and its occupants, it seemed to me that, like 
the German naturalist, who, wandering in the 
valley of the Amazon, came suddenly upon 
the Victoria Regia—the finest blossom on the 
globe—so there, in the valley of the Hudson, 
I had come upon one of the finest flowers of 
our civilization. But in the midst of my en- 
thusiasm I was told by the President that this 
was the first fully endowed college for women 
in the world; and from that moment I was 
alarmed. From behind every door, every 
tree, I expected to see good Master Ting 
springing out with his ‘Hi! hi! you laugh at 
us Chinese barbarians; you call yourselves in 
America the head of civilization; you claim 
that the glory of your civilization is your esti- 
mate of women; you sneer at us Chinese for 
belittling women’s souls and squeezing their 
feet. Who belittle their capacities? Who 
squeeze their minds?” [Applause.] We 
must confess it. The old theory of the sub- 
servience of women still taints our civilization. 
As Goethe in his famous morphological gener- 
alization showed that every part of the inflo- 
rescence of plants, the stamens and pistils, the 
corolla, the bracts, are all but modifications of 
the leaf, so I think it would not be difficult to 
show that our view of women, greatly improv- 
ed as it is, is but a modification of the old doc- 
trine. 

Within the last fortnight an advocate, plead- 
ing for his client before a jury, spoke of him 
as a man who owned his wife! Nor have l 
seen a single word of comment or surprise in 
the press of this city. Take any familiar il- 
lustration of the same feeling. You open 
your morning paper, and read that on the 
previous evening there was a meeting of in- 
telligert and experienced women, with some 
that were not so, which is true of all general 
meetings of men and women; and these per- 
sons demanded the same liberty of choice, 
and an equal opportunity with all other mem- 
bers of society. As we read the report we 
see that there was a great deal of extrava- 
gant rhetoric and weak argument and senti- 
mental appeal, which only shows more and 
more that it was exactly like thé public meet- 
ings of men. 

f only those persons could properly hold 
meetings and speak in public who talk nothing 
but reason and common sense, the flood-gates 
of popular oratory in America would be very 
suddenly dammed up. But if it is permitted 
to human beings to demand what is rational, 
even in a foolish way, there would seem to 
nothing very irrational in the claim that equal 
liberty and opportunity of development shall 
be secured to every member of society. But 
the report of the meeting is received with a 
shout of derisive laughter, that echoes through 
the press and through private conversation. 
Gulliver did not take the Lilliputians on his 
hands and look at them with more utter con- 
tempt, than the political class of this country, 
to which the men in this hall belong, takes up 
these women, and looks askance at them, with 
infinite, amused disdain. : 

But in the very next column of the same 
morning paper we find another report, describ- 
ing a public dinner, at which men only were 
present. And we read that after the great 
orators had made their great speeches, in the 
course of which they complimented Woman 80 

rettily, to the delight of the few privileged 
adies who stood behind the screens, or looked 
over the balcony, or peeped in through the 
cracks of the windows and doors; and when 
the great orators had retired with the Presi- 
dent, amid universal applause, the first Vice- 
President took the head of the table, punch 
was brought in, and well towards morning, 
when the “army,” and “navy,” and “the 
press,’’ and the ‘Common Council,” had been 
toasted and drank, with three times three, and 
Richard Swiveller, Esq., had sung his cele- 
brated song, “Queen of my soul!’’ the last 
regular toast was proposed—‘* Woman—Heav- 
en’s last, best gift to man,’? which was re- 
ceived with tumultuous enthusiasm, the whole 
company rising and cheering, the band play- 
ing ‘Will you come to Kelvin grove, bonnie 
lassie, O?” and, in response to a unanimous 
call, some gallant and chivalric editor replied 
ina strain of pathetic and humorous eloquence, 
during which many of the company were ob- 
served to shed tears, or laugh, or embrace 
their neighbors; after which those of the 
company who were able rose from table, and 
hallooing, ‘‘We won’t go home till morning* 
hiceuped their way home. [Great laughter 
and applause. | ; 

This report is not read with great derision 
or laughter. It is not felt that by this per- 
formance women have been insulted and de- 
graded. Gulliver does not take these men on 
his hands, and smile or sneer at them as un- 
manly and vulgar; and these very gentlemen 
who took part in the dinner, and who—thanks 
to these gentlemen at this table, [pointing to 
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the reporters’ table]—read, the very next 
morning, with profound complacency the re- 
port of their evening's proceedings, presently 
turn to the column in which the report of the 
Woman’s meeting is recorded, and instantly 
rail at the shameless women who renounce 
their sex, and immodestly forget thesphere to 
which God had appointed them. And just 
here, in this feeling, is the spring of the latent 
hostility—the jesting indifference to the ques- 
tion. It is that politica! enfranchisement Is 
not considered necessary to the discharge of 
those duties, which men choose to regard as 
the proper duties of women. I know of no 
subject upon which so much intolerable non- 
sense has been talked, and written, and sung, 
and, above all—saving the presence of our 
President, Mr. Beecher—preached, as the 
question of the true sphere of Woman, and of 
what is feminine and what is not, asif men nec- 
essarily knew all about it. é : 

Here, at this moment, in this audience, I 
have no doubt there is many a man who is ex- 
claiming with fervor—‘‘Home, the heaven-ap- 
pointed sphere of Woman.”’ Very well. 
don’t deny it, but how do you know it? How 
can you know it? There is but one law by 
which any sphere can be determined, and that 
is perfect liberty of development. If a man 
says to me that it is the nature of molten lead 
to run into bullets, and I know nothing about 
lead, I may believe him until I suddenly de- 
tect a bullet mold in his pocket. Then I see that 
it is the interest of that man that molten lead 
should run into bullets; and what he calls the 
nature of lead is merely his own advantage. 
So I look into history and into the society 
around me, and I see that the position of wo- 
men which is most agreeable upon the whole 
to men is that which they call the ‘‘heaven- 
appointed sphere’? of Woman. It may or 
may not be so; all that I can see thus far 
is that men choose to have it so. Or an- 
other gentleman remarks that it is a beautiful 
ordinance of Providence that pear-trees should 
grow like vines. And when I say, ‘“‘Is it so ?”’ 
he takes me into his garden, and shows me a 
poor, tortured pear-tree, trained upon a trel- 
lis. Then I see that it is the beautiful design 
of Providence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines, precisely as Providence ordains that 
Chinese women shall have small feet; and 
that the powdered sugar we buy at the gro- 
cer’s shall be half ground rice. [Applause. | 
These philosophers might as wisely inform us 
that Providence ordains Christian saints to be 
chops and steaks: and then point us to St. 
Lawrence upon his gridiron. 

You see these flowers upon this table. If your 
good fortune takes you beyond the city, at 
this moment, you will'see them everywhere. 
May-day is but just gone by; and the fields, 
the woods, the river banks, renew their sum- 
mer splendor. Now, if ever, you understand 
the exquisite music of Shakspeare’s song: 

“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phebus gins arise; 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

Has Nature ordained that the lark shall rise 
fluttering and singing to the sun in spring ? 
But how should we ever know it, if he were 
prisoned in a cage with wires of gold never so 
delicate, or tied with a silken string however 
slight and soft? Is it the nature of flowers 
to open to the south wind ? How could we 
know it but that, unconstrained by art, their 
winking eyes respond to that soft breath? In 
like manner, what determines the sphere of 
any morally responsible being, but perfect lib- 
erty of choice and liberty of development ? 
Take those away, and you have taken away 
the possibility of determining the sphere. How 
do I know my sphere as a man, but by repel- 
ling everything that would arbitrarily restrict 
my choice ? How can you know yours as wo- 
men, but by obedience to the same law ? 

When men gravely assemble to assert their 
rights, and their claims to what they feel to be 
justly theirs—to the widest personal liberty, to 
the amplest education, to the pursuit of every 
honorable profession, to an equal share in the 
political control of society, to do, in fact, what- 
ever God has given them the will and the power 
innocently to do, can you conceive of any- 
thing more comical than a sudden protest 
from women that they are forgetting their 
sphere—deserting the duties which Providence 
has assigned them—and becoming unmanly 
and vulgar ? 

There is something quite as comical, and 
that is men saying it to women. It is not the 
business of either sex to theorize about the 
sphere of the other. It is the duty of each to 
secure the liberty of both. Give women, for 
instance, every opportunity of education that 
men have. If Shae are some branches of 
knowledge improper for them to acquire— 
some which are in their nature unwomanly— 
they will know it a thousand-fold better than 
men. And if, having opened the college, 
there be some woman in whom the love of 
learning extinguishes all other love, then the 
heaven-appointed sphere of that woman is 
not the nursery. It may be the laboratory, 
the library, the observatory; it may be the 
platform or the Senate. And if it be either 
of these, shall we say that education has un- 
sphered and unsexed her? On the contrary, 
it has enabled that woman to ascertain so far 
exactly what God meant her to do. [Ap- 
plause. | 

It is not the duty of men to keep women 
ignorant, that they may continue to be women. 
But they have as much right to restrict their 
liberty of choice in education, as in any other 
direction. 

The Woman’s Rights movement is the sim- 
ple claim, that the same opportunity and lib- 
erty that a man has in civilized society shall 
be extended to the woman who stands at his 
side—equal or unequal in special powers, but 
an equal member of society. She must prove 
her power as he proves his. When Rosa 
Bonheur paints a vigorous and admirable pic- 
ture of Normandy horses, she proves that she 
has a hundred-fold more right to do it than 
scores of botchers and bunglers in color, who 
wear coats and trousers, and whose right, 
therefore, nobody questions. When the Mis- 
ses Blackwell, or Miss Zachyzewska, or Miss 
Hunt, or Miss Preston, or Miss Avery, accom- 
plishing themselves in medicine, with a firm 
hand and a clear brain, carry the balm of life to 
suffering men, women and children, it is as 
much their right to do it—as much their sphere 
—as it is that of any long-haired, sallow, dis- 
sipated boy in spectacles, who hisses them as 
they go upon their holy mission. [Great ap- 
plause, 


\ And so when Joan of Arc follows God and 
ae the army; when the Maid of Saragossa 
oads and fires the cannon; when Mrs. Stowe 
makes her pen the heaven-appealing tongue 


of an outraged race; when Grace Darling and 
Ida Lewis, pulling their boats through the piti- 
less waves, save fellow-creatures from drown- 
ing; when Mrs. Patten, the captain's wife, at 
sea—her husband lying helplessly ill in his 
cabin—puts every body aside, and herself steers 
the ship to port, do you ask me whether these 
are not exceptional women? I am a man 
and you are women; but Florence Nightingale, 
demanding supplies for the sick soldiers in the 
Crimea, and when they are delayed by red 
tape, ordering a file of soldiers to break down 
the doors and bring them, which they do—for 
the brave love bravery—seems to me quite as 
womanly as the loveliest girl in the land, 
dancing at the gayest ball, ina dress of which 
the embroidery is the pinched lines of starva- 
tion in another girl’s face, and whose pearls 
are the tears of despair in hereyes. Jenny 
Lind enchanting the heart of a nation; Anna 
Dickinson pleading for the equal liberty of her 
sex; Lucretia Mott, publicly bearing her tes- 
timony against the sin of slavery, are doin 
what God, by his great gifts of eloquence an 
song, appointed them to do. And whatever 
generous and noble duty, either in a private 
or a public sphere, God gives any woman the 
will and the power to do, that, and that only, 
for her, is feminine. 

But have women, then, no sphere, as wo- 
men? Undoubtedly they have, as men have a 
sphere as men. If a woman is a mother, God 
gives her certain affections and cares spring- 
ing from them, which we may be very sure 
she will not forget, and to which, just in the 
degree that she is a true woman, she will be 
fondly faithful. We need not think that it is 
necessary to fence her in, nor to suppose that 
she would try to evade these duties and _re- 
sponsibilities, if perfect liberty were given 
her. As Sydney Smith said of education, we 
need not fear that if girls study Greek and 
mathematics, mothers will desert their infants 
for quadratic equations, or verbs in mi. 

But the sphere of the family is not the sole 
sphere either of menor women. They are not 
only parents, they are human beings, with 
genius, talents, aspirations, ambition. They 
are also members of the State, and from the 
very equality of the parental function which 
perpetuates the State, they are equally inter- 
ested in its welfare. Has the mother less con- 
cern than the father, in the laws that regulate 
the great social temptations which everywhere 
yawn for their children, or in the general pol- 
icy of the government which they are sum- 
moned to support? Is she less entitled to the 
fruits of her industry than he, and if it be best 
that some arrangement be made by law for 
the common support of the family, is there 
any just reason why she should not be con- 
sulted in making the law as wellas he? The 
woman earns property and owns it. Society 
taxes her, and tries her, and sends her to the 
jail or to the gallows. Can it be improper 
that she be tried by her peers, or inexpedient 
that she have a voice in making the law that 
taxes her ? 

Is it said that she influences the man now ? 
Very well; do you object to that? And if 
not, is there any reason why she should not do 
directly what she does indirectly ? If it is 
proper that her opinion should influence a 
man’s vote, is there any good reason why it 
should not be independently expressed? Or 
is it said that she is represented by men? Ex- 
cuse me; I belong to a country which said, 
with James Otis in the forum, and with George 
Washington in the field, that there is no such 
thing as virtual representation. The guaran- 
tee of equal opportunity in modern society is 
the ballot. It may be a clumsy contrivance, 
but it is the best we have yet found. In our 
system a man without a vote is but half a man. 
When we gave the freedmen their civil rights, 
we gave them a gun. When we added politi- 
cal equality, we loaded it and made it effec- 
tive. So long as women are forbidden political 
equality, the laws and feelings of society will 
be unjust to them. 

The other day a young man and his sister 
graduated at Oberlin with exactly equal rank 
and ability. They became teachers of the 
same grade, in the same town—perhaps in the 
same school. He was paid three or four 
times as much as she; and when she asked 
that her salary might be raised, she was re- 
placed by a young man—her pupil—and he 
was paid a third more than she had been. If 
women had a vote, I think that School Com- 
mittee, elected by the people, would have a 
miraculous gift of sight, and suddenly see 
that exactly equal labor and ability are worth 
exactly equal wages. Or look into the stat- 
utes of Massachusetts. There was one which 
provided that no married woman could be guar- 
dian, even of her own children by a former 
marriage, until her husband filed in the Pro- 
bate Court his written consent to her assum- 
ing the office. The late statute authorized 
the husband by will to appoint a guardian for 
his children, who might be the widow or 
another; and if she married again, the minor 
children were at the disposition of the guar- 
dian and not of theirmother. Such a law is 
the consequence of making laws by men only. 
If women voted, it would follow the fugitive 
slave act into obloquy and oblivion. 

I have no more superstition about the bal- 
lot than about any other method of social im- 
provement and progress. But all experience 
shows that my neighbor’s ballot is no protec- 
tion for me. We see that voters may 
bribed, dazzled, coerced; and where there is 
practically universal Suffrage among men, 
we often see, indeed, corruption, waste and 
bad laws. But we nowhere see that those who 
once have the ballot are willing to relinquish it, 
and many of those who most warmly oppose 
the voting of women, also most earnestly ad- 
vocate the unconditional restoration of polit- 
ical rights to the guiltiest of the late rebel 
leaders, because they know that to deprive 
them of the ballot places them at.a terrible 
disadvantage. If, then, it is what I may call 
an American political instinct that any class 
of men which ronopolizes the political power 
will be unjust to other classes of men, how 
much truer is it that one sex as a class will be 
unjust to the other. And if the usurping sex, 
as Gibbon calls it, is physically the stronger, 
then, just in the degree that it becomes hon- 
orable, enlightened, civilized, will it see that 
no class can safely monopolize political pow- 
er, and will gladly welcome every restraint 
upon its own tendency to abuse it. 

Yes, I am told, but practical politics is a 
system of expediency. If the Suffrage is to 
be enlarged, it ought to be shown that the en- 
largement will promote the general welfare. 
There are as many ignorant women as there 
are intelligent, and the change, therefore, will 
merely increase, without improving, the num- 
ber of voters. Ignorance may be a proper 





| not confined to sex. Ifwe say that ignorant 


| persons shall not vote, very well. That is one | 


thing. But it is quite another to say that, 
| men and women having an equal interest in 


| good government, ignorant men may vote, and and the walls of the rebellion and of slavery | 


crumbled at last and forever, as the walls of | attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 


| intelligent women shall not. 
Besides, if we speak of the public welfare, 


surely we ought to have learned by heart the | 


| great lesson which has been written in blood 


in this country, that nothing is so demoraliz- | 


| ing to a people as persistence in obvious and 
proved injustice—a public policy inconsistent 
with our Seatamnental principles. I know, as 
every man knows, many a woman of the no- 
blest character, of the highest intelligence, of 
the purest purpose, the owner of property, the 
mother of children, devoted to her family and 
to all her duties, and for that reason profound- 
ly interested in public affairs. And when this 
woman says to me, **You are one of the gov- 
erning class, your government is founded upon 
the principle of expressed consent of all, as 
the best security of all. I have as much stake 
in it as you, perhaps more than you, because 
Iam aparent, and wish, more than many of my 
neighbors, to express my opinion and assert 
my influence by a ballot. I ama better judge 
than you or any man can be of my own re- 
sponsibilities and powers. I am willing to 
bear my equal share of every burden of the 
government, in such manner as we shall all 
equally decide to be best. By what right, then, 
except that of mere force, do you deny me a 
voice in the laws which I am forced to obey ?”” 
What shallI say ? What canIsay ? Shall i tell 
her that she is ‘‘owned’’ by some living man, 
or is some dead man’s ‘‘relict,’’ as the old 
phrase was ? Shall I tell her that she ought to 
be ashamed of herself for wishing to be un- 
sexed; that God has given her the nursery, the 
ball room, the opera, and that if these fail, he 
has graciously provided the kitchen, the wash- 
tub, and the needle ? Or shall I tell her that 
she is a lute, a moonbeam, a rosebud? and 
touch my guitar, and weave flowers in her hair, 
and sing: 

“Gay without toil and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart; 

Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 

Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.”’ 
No, no. At least I will notinsult her. I can 
say nothing. I hang my head before that wo- 
man, as when in foreign lands I was asked— 
**You are an American ?’? What is the nation 
that forever boasts of the equal liberty of all 
its citizens, and is the only great nation in the 
world that traffics in human flesh!’’ 

Oris it said that women do not wish to vote; 
that it depends wholly upon themselves, and 
that whenevera majority of them demand po- 
litical equality, it will be granted ? But this is a 
total surrender of the objection. The argu- 
ment hitherto has been that it is unwomanly to 
ask for a share in political power; and if that 
be so, then the louder the demand becomes, the 
more pressing is the necessity of building the 
barriers higher and higher. If itis unwomanly 
to wish to vote, a general demand upon the 
part of women would be merely an insurrection 
of women against womanliness, to be put down 
at all hazards by men, who assume to know 
what this womanliness is, if women themselves 
do not. Instead of yielding toa majority, there 
should be more formidable preparations to re- 
sist them. Besides, if it be unwomanly, and de- 
structive of the natural and proper sphere of 
sex for women to vote, when the demand be- 
comes imposing from numbers, it will be neces- 
sary to ascertain what has fostered the demand. 
Then we shall find that it is the constantly grow- 
ing respect for women, their admission to cer- 
tain civil rights and to larger education, which 
has logically led them to demand political 
rights, and there will be no remedy but in turn- 
ing civilization backward, and restoring them 
to their condition under the old civiliza- 
tion, which treated them as things, and not as 
persons. 

The very moment women passed out of the 
degradation of the Greek household, and the 
contempt of the Roman law, they began their 
long and slow ascent, through prejudice, soph- 
istry and passion, to their perfect equality 
of choice and opportunity as human beings; 
and the assertion that when a majority of wo- 
men ask for equal political rights they will be 
granted, is a confession that there is no con- 
clusive reason against their sharing them. 
And, if that be so, how can their admission 
rightfully depend upon the majority? Why 
should the woman who does not care to vote 
age the voting of her neighbor who does ? 
hy should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
prejudice the choice of asingle one who wish- 
es to be a woman, and do what her conscience 
requires? You tell me that the great mass 
of women are uninterested, indifferent, and, 
upon the whole, hostile to the movement. 
ou say what of course you cannot know, but 
even if it were so, what then? There are 
some of the noblest and best of women, both 
in this country and in England, who are not 
indifferent. ‘They are the women who have 
thought for themselves upon the ge on The 
others, the great multitude, are those who 
have not thought at all, who have acquiesced 
in the old order, and who have accepted the 
prejudices of men. Shall their unthinking 
acquiescence, or the intelligent wish of their 
thoughtful sisters, decide the question ? 
And if women do not care about the ques- 
tion, it is high time that they did, both for 
themselves and for men. The spirit of socie- 
ty cannot be just, nor the laws equitable, so 
long as half of the population are politically 
paralyzed. And this movement, so well be- 
gun twenty-two years ago by women whose 
names will be always honored in its history, 
for their undismayed fidelity to the welfare 
of their sex—this movement is now fully or- 
ganized for the very purpose of interesting 
men and women in the question. It is a pa- 
cific agitation, but its issues are immeasurable. 
You cannot deride it so contemptuously as 
the last great Agitation in this country was 
derided, nor so bitterly as the corn-law reform 
in England. Even Me. Webster, whose busi- 
ness was to know the people and understand 
politics, who had himself, on Plymouth Rock, 
declared the cause of liberty to be that of 
America, and at Niblo’s Garden had asserted 
the omnipotence of conscience in politics 
—even Mr. Webster derided the anti-slavery 
movement as a rub-a-dub agitation. 
But it was a drum-beat that echoed over 
every mountain, and penetrated every valley, 
and roused the heart of the land to throb in 
unison. To that rub-a-dub, a million men ap- 
peared at Lincoln’s call, and millions of wo- 
men supporting them. To that rub-a-dub 
the brave and beautiful and beloved went 
smiling to their graves. To that rub-a-dub 
Grant forced his fiery way through the wil- 





disqualification for a vote, but ignorance is 








derness; following its roll, Sherman marched 
to the sea, and Sheridan scoured the Shenan- 


| doah, The rattling shots of the Kearsarge 
sinking the Alabama were only the far-off 
| echoes of that terrible drum-beat. To that 
| Tub-a-dub, Jefferson Davis fled from Richmond, 


| : 
| Jericho before the horns of Israel. That tre- 


mendous rub-a-dub, played by the hearts and 
| hands of a great people, fills the land to-day | 
with the celestial music of liberty, and to | 
that people, still thrilling with that music, we 
appeal! 

Ve can be patient. Our fathers won their 
independence of England by the logic of Eng- 
lish ideas. We will persuade America by the 
eloquence of American principles. In one of 
the fierce Western battles among the moun- 
tains, General Thomas—whom we freshly de- 
plore—was watching a body of his troops 
painfully pushing their way up a steep hill 
against a withering fire. Victory seemed im- 
possible, and the General—even he, a rock of 
valor and of patriotism, exclaimed—They 
can't do it! They'll never reach the top!" 
His chief of staff, watching the struggle with 
equal earnestness, placed his hand on his com- 
mander’s arm, and said softly: ‘Time, time, 
General; give them time;’’ and presently the 
moist eyes of the brave leader saw his soldiers 
victorious upon the summit. They were Amer- 
ican soldiers—so are we. They were fighting 
an American battle—so are we. They were 
climbing a precipice—so are we. The great 
heart of their General gave them time, and 
they conquered. The great heart of our coun- 
try will give us time, and we shall triumph. 

Woman's Journal Print. 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For partica- 
lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., 








CONSUMPTION CURED ! 


Wellfleet, May 6, 1874. 


Da. E. D. Srean.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 


acknowledge the great benefit I have ved from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 


1882, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sewan for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, I assure you. ies eens the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. m that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is » - 
can work as long asthe bestofimen. My weight isone 
hundred and , the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not ¢ .od for thirty yoore, 
for [ have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS, 


Keene, N. H., Dee. 8, 1873. 
Dr. Srgarn:—I am very mach better. My lungs felt 
filled “p bat now feel free and easy. My ap ie 
good; | have gained ten pounds, I have been 
punctual in ing the medicine. I think I shoul 
have been in my grave bat for you. My prayers shall 
&° up to God that he shall bless you and yours, 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srear.— Dear Sir: Last August you sent me & 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lange. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He sald he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
ised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible 

a box of medicine, and he will on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1878. 
Dr, Seear.— Dear Sir: Tam thankful that God has 
gre you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy fn 
e thought that I can do anything towards publlabing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWA REN. 


Dx. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey- 
ba | Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. , 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the war, 

rs, ala Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B, Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Ruasel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have beeu cured of various diseases 
which bad baffled the skill of other physicians, 


Dr. SPEAR may bo consulted upon ALL 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomaalia. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. - 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av cormr 
Sth Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 





Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash= 
ington Street. Boston. But 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 


Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
ae NORCROSS’ 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 





Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
— les of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
en (heroaghiy tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Autoe= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 








Students of this school can attend the olinice 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128s d Av 
ly 





New York Cliv 
Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 


37, 89 & 41 West 26th St., New York City. 








parties who use furnaces, 
Advantages from using this Regulator : 

lst. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. ro 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

4 as an — and ) age 9 temperature. 

- Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 

and registera, ° 

5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics, 
. 6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over 


eating. 
7th, Does its duty faithfully, reliably, acourately. 
8th. Is farnished at « lower price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 

Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 1-18 





THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Uo., 


July DANSVILLE, DY. 
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1 SCIENTIFIC, 


MILITARY," 


BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


States. 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 


to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Sci 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in B 


of Boston; and for special information on the teaching 
Stone. 


The admission of either sex from three to twenty years of age, 


attend the same school. 


The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. Young 


ce in French conversation without extra charge. 


Universities for three successive years. 
All of the Preparatory Department have daily practi 


, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 
‘ , to the tile community 


of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Lacy 








enables all the children of a family to 


and they will occupy the southeast room on 
lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


t of the school can be obtained at the office 


Catalognes containing » detailed socount Goer whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacon 


of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, 
Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
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THE WORKIN MICHIGAN-—-LETTER FROM | campaign. Reading tatter is needed, work- | who originated, and those who now salt it. 
It follows, therefore. that no Czar, nor any | 


MISS HINDMAN. 


Envrtors Woman's Jounal —Doubtless the 
friends of Woman Suffrage take a deep inter- 
est in the work in Michigan 

Having seen, since J came here, only an oc- 
casional copy of the Woman qJounsat, the re- 
ports from other parts of our State are unknown 
to me. But if the eastern portions of the State 
are being as thoroughly organized as the west- 
ern part, we have much to hope. In this vi- 
cinity the friends are working faithfully. In 
ever? township of some counties, meetings | 
have been held and societies organized. Dur- 
ing the last six weeks, I have lectured thirty 
one times in nine different counties. In ev- 
ery town in which I have been, there is now 
an organization of some pledged workers. 
Very rarely do I leave a place without com- | 
pleting an organization. Hundreds have given 
their names to aid the cause; a few have 
said, ‘‘We will juin the society that we may 
have an opportunity of investigating.”’ One 
little town during the last week organized | 
with sixty-three members, another with more | 

than fifty. | 

We hold our meetings generally in the | 
churches, Congregationalist, Methodist, and 
Baptist. The ministers whom I have met are 
almost a unit in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
I have only heard of three, in the towns in 
which I have visited, who openly oppose it; 
doubtless there are others who will vote 
against it, but they are few in number. 

The movement here seems entirely free 
from partyism; Democrats, Republicans and 
Liberals work side by side. Christians of all 
denominations go hand in hand. Ministers, 
editors, lawyers, physicians, educators, busi- 
ness men, espouse the cause. 

The leaders are persons of the highest social 
standing, and best moral cha raeter. The great 
majority of the advocates whom I have met, 
are believers in the Christian religion, whose 
honest, virtuous, temperate lives have made 
them respected, trusted and loved by all who 
knew them. Persons frequently say ‘*We 
know it must be right, when such men as Col. 
Ferry, Senator Ferry, Judges Withey and Har- 
lan, advocate it. 

Good women everywhere are waking up to 
their duty and many are working earnestly. 
Ateach of our later meetings we have ob- 
tained the names of three ladies who have con - 


| narrowed down to myself.”’ 


| ence fell across the humble figure following 


| cepted her lowly lot in meek contentment. If 


ers are needed, workers who can lay aside all 
mercenary motives, who can forget self in 
their love for the cause, who are willing to 
make personal sacrifices, if need be, to accom- | 
plish this great good. Money is needed to 
Would that 
our friends everywhere could realize this and 
come to the rescue. Maticpa Hixnpman. 

Grand lave n, Mich., Anuqust 5, 1874. 

. ss — 
HER STORY. 

There is more practical Woman's Rights in | 
the following brief editorial of the N. Y. Trih- | 
une than in many elaborate essays. It is an | 


successfully carry on any work. 


admirable condensation of the sad history of 
Mrs. Tilton’s domestic life. 

“I understood very well,’’ said she, “that I 
was not to have the attention that many wives 
have. His talents and genius must not be 
She was nothing 
in her own eyes but a commonplace little wo- 
man, and it was enough if a stray beam of 
the glory which radiated from her hero's pres- 


reverently behind him. If he left her unno- 
ticed while he was making ‘fame’ and filling 
his little world with beautiful phrases, she ac- 


he bade her go with him into public places, 
she obeyed without a word, and stood aloof in 
the midst of the throng, that she might not 
disgrace him with her simple manner and her 
homely speech. To watch her lord and mas- 
ter shining in the company of brilliant talkers, 
and wits, and essayists, and poets, was happi- 
ness enough for her. To make a luxurious 
and refined home for this gifted being and his 
grand friends she was willing to go cold and 
hungry. Whatever may have been her faults, 
it is easy to see that she had a tender heart 
and a sympathetic nature. How many sad 
hours must there have been as she looked 
back to those early days when the young re- 
porter knew no woman more accomplished 
than his girlish wife, no pleasure more intoxi- 
cating than her society, no glory greater than 
to win her love. But she never complained 
that he gradually forgot his quiet little wor- 
shiper while he was busy setting the world to 
rights and “making a name for himself.” 
She never blamed him because he told her to 
keep away from him when his fine company 
came, or scolded about the uncongenial atmos- 
here of his home, where there was nobody 
but a simple wife and children to minister to 
his ambitious spirit. This was no common 
man. It was a creature whose ‘talent and 
genius” must not be ‘‘narrowed down’’ to the 
ordinary domestic duties, a being destined for 
the pride of the lyceum and the admiration of 
advanced tea-tables, and privileged in conse- 
quence to be moody, cruel and dissatisfied at 
home. 





sented to try and obtain subscribers for the 
‘‘Woman’s JournaAL.”’ I will send the names 
of some of these, so that you may send speci- 
men copies. I have mentioned this matter to 
other speakers, who will adopt the same course. 

Your paper, coming every week, will keep 
the subject fresh; people cannot forgetif they 
would. It is not so with tracts; they are 
read, thrown aside and forgotten. 

We are freqnently asked what will be the 
result of so much labor? We answer, good, 
and only good. ’Tis God’s work. Prejudice 
seems to have been swept away in a day. 
The change of sentiment is wonderful. Pa- 
pers report fairly, the great majority of all in 
the State favor Suffrage. The attendance on 
the meetings shows the interest taken; the 
meetings have been held in the hottest weath- 


Poor woman, how she nursed his vanity and 
selfishness! Little by little, he got farther 
and farther away from her. He needed literary 
companionship, and she was not literary. He 
yearned for the society of bold thinkers, and 





radical reformers of every eccentric variety, 
and she was only an old-fashioned body, who 
cared more for the fireside than the crowded 
hall, and wanted somebody to love her. 
Loud-voiced women came to confront her at 
her own table. Blatant prophetesses made 
her parlors hideous. The man who had taken 
her for better or for worse began to discuss 
her failings and to question her honor in the 
company of salacious social revolutionists. 
Anybody might have foreseen the end. The he- 
ro stalked through two cities, exhibiting his 
sores, and praying the world to behold how he 
was dishonored, while the wife ran heart-bro- 
ken to the cemetery and threw herself upon 
the graves of her children. 

To learn the lesson of this domestic history 
it is needless to know who has sinned or how 





er, during the shortest nights, many of them 
in small towns, in the busiest of harvest times, 
yet they have all been well attended. 

Men who have worked all day in the hot 
harvest fields attend the meetings and pledge 
themselves to work for the cause. Indeed 
good men seem to think the time has come 
when the vices that are pushing this nation 
swiftly on to distruction must be checked. 
God is showing us the way to prevent the 
ruin, will we follow his leading? I believe we 
shall. 

Teachers of the people are awaking to their 
duty. Said a Presbyterian minister, one who 
has worked almost half a century in the gos- 
pel field, at the close of one of our meetings : 

“T find my ideas terribly tumbled up.”’ 

“Tumbled enough to vote for Woman Suf- 
frage?’’ we inquired. 

“If my wife says so.’ 

She, a lady of more than threescore, re- 
plied, ‘‘I say so.”’ 

Meeting this good man, a few days after, he 
said : 

“I found myself preaching a Woman Suf- 
frage sermon yesterday. I had taken as my 
text, ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.”’ 

Another minister. publicly thanked the 
speaker for the ideas given, saying, ‘I have a 
subject for my next sermon. ‘The moral re- 
sponsibility of the citizens.’*’ Such little in- 
cidents go to prove how the public mind is 
awakening to the subject. 

The people here possess many advantages 
over those of some other states. 

Their State is out of debt. 


, 


They have quite 


liberal laws, a grand educational system, good 
schools; the perfect equality of intellectual 


training has given Woman a great advantage; 


men seem everywhere to have a very high es- 
The great kindness 


teem and respect for her. 
and hospitality shown those ladies, who have 
come here to work in this cause, is evidence 
that the time has come in whichtowork. An 
intelligent, industrious, energetic people like 
this will not sit still and let others do that 
which they should do themselves. Still, the 
friends in other states should help with money. 
They can well afford to spend on _ this 


much has been forgiven. The first fault is 
plain enough. There is no such thing as so- 
cial prosperity and happiness which does not 
rest upon the purity and union of the family. 
What shallow charlatans are those, who seek 
to raise the condition of women by crushing 
their own wives, while they turn neat phrases 
in the newspapers and sound sonorous periods 
on the platform. What poor fools are the 
vain and giddy orators and essayists, who look 
for the golden age of a renovated society, 
while they waste their domestic fortunes and 
flout the homely duties which lie at their very 
hand.—N. Y. Tribune. 


. THE NATION AGAIN. 


Two articles on the Woman Question have 
appeared in the Nation lately, well deserving 
our attention; one of which the JourNAL has 
reprinted. Both have a much better tone 
than that paper has ever shown before, 
being respectful, as though serious work was 
at hand. 

The editorial of May 14, on the Michigan 
campaign, was a bold, strong and, from the 
Nation’s standpoint, a conclusive argument 
against Woman Suffrage. But right here is 
the difficulty, this question of standpoint. 
No one knows better than the Nation that 
half the mistakes of men spring from the de- 
lusive fallacy of an unconscious assumption; 
and yet it falls right into the same bog. It 
assumes, apparently without dreaming that it 
can be questioned, that the conditions of so- 
ciety will be the same under Woman Suffrage 
as before; when one of the first points to be 
considered is, Does not Woman Suffrage in- 
volve a fundamental change in human nature ? 
and have not the forces which are to effect 
that change now come to the birth ? 

The Nation argues concerning what will be 
effected by this revolution, just as the Czar 
of Russia might have done concerning the 
effect of the American Revolution. It once 
said that the government of this country is 
different in kind from any that ever existed 
on the earth before. This is true, and it is 
true also that it is built upona different human 
nature from what any other government ever 
was. That oceanic life force, which we call 
Christianity, has entered into the foundations 
of this government, as never into any other; 
and has changed the humen nature of those 











one from his standpoint, arguing beforehand, | 


could have apprehended the career of our 
nation, because Czarism and Republicanism 
are radical opposites. 

So is it in the case before us. Man Suffrage 
and Human Suffrage, (i. ¢., Man and Woman 
Suffrage) are radical opposites. A political 
society in which women vote, is as different 
from the society that now is, as the palmiest 


| days of the New England town democracies 


were different from Russian perfection. And 
for the Nation to argue, as it does, that because 
such and such evils now are, and spring from 
such and such traits in human nature, there- 
fore the condition of things will be worse 
under Woman Suffrage, is a fallacy unworthy 
of its acute intellect; is as absurd as for the 
Czar to argue that, because the European 
States have to keep large standing armies, 
therefore the United States would have to 
keep larger ones, or as absurd as when they 
did argue that, because they could not disband 
an army of amillion men at once, without 
wrecking society, therefore we could not; and 
then they looked on with amazement and saw 
us doit. The only reasonable thing to say is, 
that by all the laws of logic, those evils which 
the Nation points out, and upon which it pre- 
sages direr evils to come, are the nadirfrom 
which, by Woman Suffrage, we are to ascend 
to the zenith of righteousness. So is it com- 
ing to pass in the case, of Universal Suffrage 
in this land, and that, in spite of all swirls 
and eddies that appear; and Woman Suffrage 
is the perfect hight of our political institutions. 
The Nation should argue, therefore, that be- 
cause, under the present system of society, 
great evils in the relations of the sexes ap- 
pear, therefore, under an opposite system, 
these evils may be expected to pass away. 
What further I have to say may best be given 
while remarking upon the 


CRITICISM OF THE REPLIES TO DR. CLARKE’S 
BOOK. 


At the outset I will do what I have been 
wanting to do, ever since reading his book 
last fall; I will heartily thank Dr. Clarke for 
writing it. It was timely, and has done great 
good. And then I must beg leave to differ 
from all who have found fault with the Na- 
tion’s criticism. I think what it said, was 
clearly said, and from its standpoint the right 
thing to say. And this itseems to me of great 
importance that we Woman Suffragists should 
see, for if we cannot put ourselves in the 
place of our ablest opponents, and listen when 
they speak, how can we expect to move the 
pillars of society, and change the whole order 
of its structure ? 

The Nation said that “the position of the 
conservatives is this: . .. . “But if you in- 
sist upon it, [a thorough public discussion of 
the delicate relations of the sexes,] we cer- 
tainly shall not be restrained by considerations 
of decency”’ ete. Now what is this‘‘decency ?”’ 
It is, as the whole tenor of the passage plain- 
ly shows, that artificial law which proscribes 
the sex-relation from all discussion, except in 
‘*professional journals and learned societies.” 
Now, as all who have thought deeply upon 
this subject know, this is a sham decency—a 
whitewashed sepulcher, which can be broken 
over without violating any real delicacy. In 
fact, real delicacy requires that it should be 
broken over, so that what the real is may be 
known. And we do not understand the Na- 
tion to intimate that the conservatives think 
of doing that which will violate real decency, 
but only that sham which society has estab- 
lished by artificial law. To this we welcome 
them, knowing that all true decency will be 
furthered thereby. 

The Nation, as the mouth piece of conserva- 
tives, has spoken well what it has said; and 
we would that all Woman Suffragists would 
heed it. Dr. Clarke’s book and the Nation’s 
articles have now forced upon those, who may 
be fairly called the conservative Woman Suf- 
fragists, the consideration of the fact, (for 
fact it is,) which some have this good while 
known, that Woman Suffrage is not primarily 
a political but a social question; and meansa 
profounder revolution in the whole structure 
of society, than many of its advocates seem 
ever to have dreamed of. There are those 
who, with reverentness of heart, clearness of 
sight, cleanness of speech and calmness of 
manner, desire to meet the Nation’s conserva- 
tives on this their very chosen ground. And 
these are, in part, the positions they would 
maintain: 

1. Motherhood is the highest fynction of 
humankind. Motherhood can only be right- 
ly fulfilled when the mother has entire con- 
trol of her person at all times. This means 
that the man must obey his wife in the mar- 
riage relation. The power of Woman over 
her own body, which is essential to the highest 
type of motherhood, is possible to women as 
a class only through the ballot; and, therefore, 
this is what the ballot for Woman means; viz. : 
Perfected Motherhood. And in unfolding this, 
we would show that Woman Suffrage is in the 
very roots of man’s being, and in the very 
roots of God’s being; and that the sex-rela- 
tion which it signifies, and which will spring 
from it, is the most exquisitely beautiful crea- 
tive relation that exists in the universe. 

Jesse H. Jones. 





North Abington, Mass. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Atlantic Monthly, August, 1874. 
Attention is being called, in various direc- 


tions, to an alleged decline in the average lit- | 


erary execution of the Atlantic Monthly, since 
it passed into the present editorial hands. The 
defect seems to be generally attributed to the 


| new contributors, whoare said to belong to the 








It would be 
fairer to point out that the same deterioration 
is seen in the best contributors. Here, for in- 
stance, is Mr. T. S. Perry, a Harvard gradu- 
ate and tutor, who writes a really valuable 
and thoughtful essay on Julian Schmidt and 
German criticism, and has on the very first 
page a sentence so slovenly as this: 

... “there are yet comparatively few who do 
not content themselves with having read so 
many of Schiller’s plays and so much of Goethe 
and Lessing, but who are deterred by the difficulty 
of the language from reading German except 
as so much task-work; as they read Paradise 
Regained, forinstance.’’ [The italics are our 
own. ‘The author’s evident intention was to 
say, ‘and who are not deterred.’’ The sen- 
tence would have been clumsy, even then, but 
is now a hopeless jumble. | 

Applying also the common test of careful 
writing—the use of the relative pronoun and 
of the past and present tense,—we find that 
Mr. Perry constantly breaks down. On the 
same page with the above occurs the follow- 
ing: 

. “his charming manner, which enabled 
him to reprove as if he were paying a compli- 
ment, made a rare combination of the quali- 
ties most needed for a critic. He shows, too, 
how important is study for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties he undertook. He is well 
known to us in this country.’’ [Italics ours. 
Three preterite and two present tenses. | 

Again, in the use of the pronoun: 

‘Their work reads like the enforced school 
exercises of boys, which even the most en- 
thusiastic biographers generally omit, and 
which have but little merit in comparison with 
what they write later when they really have 
something to say.’’ [Here the two theys refer 
grammatically to ‘biographers,’ but are 
doubtless intended to refer to ‘“boys.”” Page 
209. | 

Again, on page 212. 

‘There are certain peculiarities of the Ger- 
man nature, which at one time or another of 
their lives almost all human beings share; 
many of them [human beings ?] are observ- 
able in early youth, and the reader of course 
rejoices in finding them [whom or what ?] in 
resounding verse, especially when he has 
worked his way to translating them [the pecu- 
liarities ?| fluently by many hours’ hard work 
with grammar and dictionary.” 

Now if this is undeniably careless writing, 
it is not the author’s affair alone, but the edi- 
tor’s. There were years, during which every 
page of the Atlantic Monthly was subjected to 
a revision so rigid, that you might look through 
half a dozen numbers without finding as many 
inaccuracies as are contained in these few 
sentences. A stream cannot rise above its 
source, andin turning to the pages contrib- 
uted by Mr. Howells himself, the same sloven- 
liness appears. Take, for instance, the care- 
less jumble of relative pronouns in these 
three passage of ‘‘A Foregone Conclusion,”’ 
all occurring on one page (p. 146.):—the ital- 
ics being our own; 

...» ‘he heard the voice of the priest beg- 
ging him to remain at his convenience a mo- 
ment till he could descend and show him che 
way up-stairs.”’ 

... “the priest in far suppler Italian over- 
whelmed him with lamentations that he should 
be so unworthy the honor done Aim, and ush- 
ered Ais guest into his apartment.’’ 

“He plainly took it for granted that Ferris 
had come to see Ais inventions, in compliance 
with the invitation he had given him the day 
before and he made no affectation of delay, 
though after the excitement of the greetings 
was past, there was a + dejection in the 

romptness with which fe rose and offered to 
ead his visitor to his laboratory.”’ 

Errors of this class do not belong to the 
higher branches of literary art, but to its low- 
er branches. Negligence in such matters is 
like negligence in the use of the alphabet; 
and to find repeated instances of such negli- 
gence on a single page of what was once our 
best magazine is not encouraging. 

In the same number Mr. Howells coins the 
clumsy and quite needless word, ‘‘imperma- 
nent’’ (p. 152); he says ‘there was a gondo- 
lier and a sort of house-servant in the employ 
of the landlord, of whom Mrs. Vervain ordered 
them” (p. 162); andhe says “‘turns its search- 
ing light upon whoever you may mention” (p. 
158.) :—the italics being our own, and indicat- 
ing the errors. Ina writer of the grade of 
Professor De Mille, or Rev. W. M. Baker, 
these things might be pardoned; though even 
then, an editor should exclude or correct them. 
But when the editor himself sets the exam- 
ple, it is unjust to censure the contributors. 

a 


‘“dime-novel” school of writing. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 





Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1874. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

a 
EV. JOSEPH MAy, Newburyport, Mass. 
Cou. T. W. HIGGINson, Bontent, "RI 
Dr. 8S. Rogers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. Wa. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WomAN’s JouRNAL, apply at T. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, oston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W, Washington, D.C. 


‘DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 

| 713 Washington St., Boston. 

To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
| D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
| and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
| Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


ISINGSUN 


STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 
picBeneiy ot Ppltety print shot, 
> ~ cana truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 
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THE FAMOUS BEAU- 
TIES of the Court of 
Charles II. always wore 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 


CHA N N E Shoes. They never have 
ed soles, wear long- 


er, and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers get 
them for you. The place where the channel is cut 


shows on the sole. 33—2t 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Steck at Panic Prices. 25 
te 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
202 Great Sale, Washington St., Boston 


1840. 1874. 








A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our readers of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIn-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ Parn-KILLer is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, evel 
in the most unskilfal hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FamILy MepiotneE; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 


The sTArn occasioned by external application of the 
Parn-KILuEr is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—2% cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
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